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READERS WRITE 





Joe Doaks, Hay Fever & Onions 

I see in PATHFINDER’s poll of Sept. 23 
that Joe Doaks wants relief for hay fever. 
Tell him to eat onions—strong onions, 
raw onions, lots of ’em. The sneeze 
will go. 

L. D. Scott 

Meadows of Dan, Va. 


Borah and the Present War 

I have read with much interest your 
article on Senator Borah (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 16) and agree with you in your esti- 
mate of his character and ability. And 
yet, as I see it, to him, as much as to 
anyone else now living, is the present 
debacle in Europe attributable. But for 
him and those associated with him— 
Messrs. Lodge, Johnson, Fall, and others 
—the League of Nations would have been 
operative in all probability through these 
years, and the voice of the U. S, A. would 
have been heard around that table. 

E. H. Davis 

Louisburg, N. C. 


* * * 


You state Senator Borah has never 
travelled abroad. If my memory serves 
me right, he toured Russia when he was 
chairman of the International Affairs Com- 
mittee. Am I correct? 

Paul Kroeker 
Elreno, Okla. 
[No—Ed. } 


“Rhyme and Reason” 

I wish to show my appreciation for your 
department, “Rhyme and Reason.” It is 
very interesting and educational .. . 

John Hornek, Jr. 
Benwood, W. Va. 
Congratulations on your new column, 
“Rhyme and Reason.” It’s most enjoyable. 
Mrs. C. E. Holt 
Skiatook, Okla. 
— . * *. 

In your issue of September 23, under the 
heading, “Rhyme and Reason”, there ap- 
pears the following quotation: “I expect 
to pass through this world but once. Any 
good, therefore, that I can do, or any 
kindness that I can show to any fellow 
creature, let me do it now. Let me not 
defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this 
way again.—Author Unknown.” 

Someone’s early education must have 
been woefully neglected, for in after-din- 
ner talks, in remarks under “good of the 
order,’ and in various writings over a 
period of more than 40 years, I have al- 
ways given that early settler of Penn’s 
Woods, Billy Penn, credit for having been 
the first to express those sentiments. 
Have I been mistaken all these years? 

C. Milton Schulz 
Santa Paula, Cal. 

[PATHFINDER believes Mr. Schulz has been mis- 
taken al] these years. William Penn is not the author 
of the lines in question. The lines have been attrib- 
uted at different times to Marcus Aurelius, Carlyle, 
Emerson, Stephen Grellet, Addison and others. Un- 
der the circumstances it is safe to say that the au- 
thor is unknown.—Ed.] 


TVA and Socialism 

In “Readers Write’ (PATHFINDER, 
September 16), I have read with amused 
interest Charles L. Thwing’s letter on 
government control of TVA. 

We seem to forget that Uncle Sam has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars for 
reservoirs here in the West. Through a 
system of ditches, water flows from these 





reservoirs directly to the farmers for irri- 
gation and household purposes. The farm- 
ers pay a reasonable water rent... 
The only protest heard. is demand for 
more service and lower rents. 

When water from the same reservoir 
produces electricity near the bottom of the 
dam and when the government sells, this 
directly to aH classes of citizens, some 
among us term this “socialism.” 

My conclusion: service from the top of 
a government dam via ditches is good de- 
mocracy; service from the bottom of the 
dam via electric power lines is socialism. 

Since I am too stupid to diséern the dif- 
ference between these two government 
services, I will suggest for the benefit of 
all parties interested that the TVA Test 
Tube be placed in the custody of the 
Dies committee with the request that a 
Politico-Chemical analysis be made to 
determine the specific gravity, the per- 
centage by weight and by volume of all po- 
litical “isms” existing in these contro- 
versial waters. Of one thing I am sure: 
the committee will find democracy float- 
ing peacefully at the top. 

W. T. Willson 
Lander, Wyo. 
"A Sickening Spectacle” 

Your editorial policy has up until now 
appealed to me as exceptionally well- 
tempered and logical. I was therefore as 
much surprised as disappointed in your 
editorial, “A Sickening Spectacle” (PATH- 
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FINDER, Sept. 23). 

Far be it from me to attempt tv 
into the foreign policy of the Sovie; 
anything noble or chivalrous. By; 
what is there to be found joj 
chivalrous in the conduct of any of , 
Great Powers in these trying time: 

You say that “even a school child 
that Stalin gave the go-ahead sj, 
Hitler as soon as the Communist-N 
was signed.” Would it not be an ¢: 
justifiable conclusion that Chamb +}, 
gave the go-ahead signal to Hitler «, « 
as he demonstrated his absolute un 
ness to conclude an alliance with |. 

You say that “even a school child |; 
that Hitler started marching the 3)).))).; 
that great double-cross was consun 
ed.” Would it not be equally try 
Hitler started marching as sown 
was convinced that even to stop 
his aggression Chamberlain and 1) ier 
could not find it in their old-wor!d, ev). 
servative, bourgeois souls to ris! 
any prestige to the Soviet. 

Edwin L. 0 


Hartford, Conn. 


“A Sickening Spectacle” is a continued 
evidence of your resolve to foist 
prejudices upon your readers. 17! 
violation ef your constantly utter 
of being non-partisan on issues . 

John Traut 
Appleton, Wis. 


* * . 


. lam not a Communist. | 
nevertheless, that the Soviets ha 
logically and honorably in the ; 
European muddle, which is not 
making. You failed to mention t! 
Chamberlain and Daladier could 
easily formed a mutual assistance pact 
with the Soviets, had they actually « 
ed it. The Soviet foreign office was pa- 
tient and long-suffering enough t\ fou! 
around with them for months, thus gi 
ing them full opportunity to con: 
decision, but they would not. . 

Dr. Louis G. Rey 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Is is propaganda, racial bias, ust 
emotional frenzy that runs amuck in your 
editorial of the 23d? You boil over with 
Billingsgate in denouncing the coming t 
gether of Germany and Russia. “She end 
justifies the means™ may be bad m 
but is a political expedient that has been 
in use since Adam wore knee b: 
While the English were talking, the Ger- 
mans were doing. Even as the Pol: 
dying, Chamberlain was dilly-d 
The Russians proved shrewd trad: 
Karl A. M. Scholtz 
Baltimore, Md. 


. . * 


I am very glad we have one magazine 1" 
this country which is not afraid to print 
the truth. I refer, especially, to you 
article, “A Sickening Spectacle.” Tha! 
should be carved on top of the Washing- 
ton Monument, and every American should 
be made to read it. 

W. E. Bolin 
Seville, Fla. 

{Some of the points raised in these letter 
arguable. However, it must be remembered 
British were still negotiating with Russia w!' < 
made his sudden about-face. Indeed, the Brits “© 
already sent a military mission to confer wi‘ 
Soviet high command. Whatever may be sac ©° 
Anglo-French diplomatic stupidity, most relicb-¢ 


servers are now agreed that even as he was dicker-"é 
with Chamberlain, Stalin had his mind made uP ‘ 
startle the world in the way he did. Wholly @P*: 
from this, the basic point of PATHFINDER’s e© to!“ 


offending 


Jras that Communists in this country were 
America’s intelligence with their intellectually @' 
efforts to rationalize the meanings of the ™ 
bombshell. PATHIFINDER holds firmly 
—Ed.} 
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SUBMARINES 





The Prowlers That Sttike from Under the Sea 


\ THE sunny morning of Septem- 

ber 28, 1914, Lieutenant Captain 
\lbert Weddigen of the Imperial Ger- 
man Navy nosed his 300-ton submar- 
ine U-9, silent and unseen, into the 
midst of a British cruiser squadron in 
the North Sea. A few minutes later, 
with a thunderous roar and a jet of 
inky smoke, His Majesty’s ship Abou- 
kir buckled amidships, listed to port 
and plunged into the ocean’s maw. 

Within one hour, the cruisers Cressy 
ind Hogue joined the Aboukir at the 
bottom of the sea, their vitals pierced 
by the U-9’s torpedoes. More than 
1400 British seamen lost their lives. 
While the rest of the squadron 
searched frantically and futilely for 
the marauder, Captain Weddigen 
slipped safely away to a hero’s immor- 
tality in German naval annals. 

But Weddigen had done something 
more than glorify his own name. He 
had revolutionized the whole science 
of naval warfare. Before the U-9’s 
spectacular raid, the submarine had 
been counted a distinctly minor weap- 
on in the world’s navies. Germany had 
only 28 undersea craft, other nations 
still fewer, Not even the sharpest 
strategist realized the submarine’s 
deadly potentialities. 

Weddigen showed the way. 
Though his success against enemy 
warships was never duplicated, Ger- 
many found in the U-boat + a fearful 
means of retaliation against the Brit- 
ish blockade that was choking her 


term U-boat is an anglicization of the Ger- 
r t, short for unterseeboot, the German word 


rine 





lines of supply. In February, 1915, 
Berlin drew a theoretical line around 
the British Isles—ships crossing that 
line, with any cargo or under any flag, 
were subject to attack from: under- 
water. Just two years later came the 
historic announcement of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. In a desperate 
effort to break Britain’s grip, German 
U-boats were ordered to sink at sight 
any ship anywhere, In all, from 1914 
to 1918, German undersea raiders ex- 
acted a stupendous toll of 5,400 mer- 
chantmen—a total of 12,851,000 tons— 
and incalculable loss of life. In the 
opinion of many experts, the U-boat 
came closer than anything else to win- 
ning the war for the Reich. 


«+ « On the Prowl Again 


Last week, the submarine was on 
the prowl again. Ringed once more 
by British men-of-war, Germany was 
fighting back from under the waves. 
Ships crossing the Atlantic were tak- 
ing long chances; merchantmen ven- 
turing into the English Channel, the 
Irish Sea, the North Sea and the Bal- 
tic were inviting annihilation. In 30 
days of war, Germany had chalked up 
53 sinkings—205,294 tons—and deaths 
approached the 1,000 mark, 

Attack by submarine is, in the re- 
cent words of Winston Churchill, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, “perhaps 
the most trying ordeal which men can 
undergo in wartime.” Off the bow of 
a darkened, zig-zagging merchantman 
appears a long, sinister hull, bows 
awash, barely visible against the 
water. From the tiny bridge, a figure 





International 


Swift-moving Destroyers Can Chase and Blow Them Out of the Water 





International 


The Depth Charge Is One Defense 


gesticulates and shouts hoarse orders 
through a megaphone, Perhaps the 
merchant skipper is ordered aboard 
the submarine for inspection of his 
papers; perhaps he is merely com- 
manded to abandon ship forthwith. In 
either case, while the crew pulls slow- 
ly away in fragile lifeboats, a line of 
foam soon spurts from the submarine, 
racing with deadly accuracy toward 
the helpless hulk of the victim. A 
roar, a cloud of smoke; the merchant- 
man shudders convulsively and seems 
almost to leap from the water, Swift- 
ly she rolls over on her side, and in 
a moment the sea has swallowed an- 
other prize of war, For the ship- 
wrecked crew, there is the hope of 
safety ashore or on a neutral ship, the 
probability of death by drowning. 


. «+ Grim and Deadly 


The victim in such an encounter 
is, of course, relatively lucky. Sub- 
marine warfare can be incomparably 
more brutal than this. No American 
alive at the time will ever forget the 
destruction of the Lusitania with 
more than 1,100 dead; few today 
will forget the recent sinking of the 
Athenia, Submarine warfare in the 
Second World War, nevertheless, has 
so far been remarkable chiefly for its 
humaneness, Numerous instances of 
consideration on the part of German 
U-boat commanders have been 
vouched for by victims; stories have 
been told of submarine crews who 
summoned aid for their victims, com- 
forted them with liquor and tobacco 
and apologized for having to do their 
duty. But the case of the Athenia 
and of several smaller British ships 
leave no doubt that war under the 
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waves is stil] a grim and deadly busi- 
ness. 

Just how frightful U-boat warfare 
in the Second World War might be 
became apparent last week. From the 
chained German press and radio is- 
sued warnings that, since Britain was 
arming her merchantmen, all Brit- 
ish vessels would henceforth be re- 
garded as warships. 

“Every warship,” ominously pro- 
claimed the newspaper Boersen-Zeit- 
ung, “that mgets such an armed mer- 
chant vessel is not only justified but 
has, on the ground of self-preserva- 
tion, the duty to break resistance im- 
mediately and with any means.” 

Next day, as if to drive home Ger- 
many’s intentions, a U-hoat, without 
warning, sank a cargoless Danish 
freighter, killing 11 men. Despite de- 
nials from Berlin, these signs seemed 
to many neutrals to point to renewal 
of the dreaded policy of unrestricted 
submarine warfare. The increasing 
menace of undersea warfare to this 
nation was driven home when the 
Reich, in a note to the U. S. Navy De- 
partment, suggested pointedly that 
American merchantmen “avoid any 
suspicious behavior,” such as running 
a zigzag course with darkened lights. 


. « « Early Experiments 


Men have experimented with under- 
sea craft for hundreds of years. The 
first submersible designed and used 
for war was the work of an American, 
David Bushnell. In 1773, he produced 
a ene-man contraption, propelled by 
hand or foot, which could travel un- 
dersea after water had been admitted 
through a hand valve. To rise to the 
surface, the navigator had to expel 
the water with a hand-pump, Sole 
armament aboard Bushnell’s submar- 
ine was a clumsy mechanism made of 
oak and holding 150 pounds of gun- 
powder. This was detachable, and 
was supposed to be bolted to the bot- 
tom of a hostile ship and ignited. Dur- 
ing the Revolution, one of these amaz- 
ing ships actually succeeded in- get- 
ting beneath a British man-of-war off 
New London, Conn., but the operator 
was foiled by inability to batten his 
avooden “bomb” to the battleship’s 
copper-sheathed bottom. 

There were many other experiments 
before Bushnell’s boat emerged as the 
cruelly efficient engine of destruction 
which is the modern submarine. Rob- 
ert Fulton, inventor of the steam en- 
gine, built several steam-propelled 
submarines. In the Civil War, the 
Confederacy used a crude submersible 
equipped with outrigger torpedoes to 
blow up the U. S. Housatonic, but the 
submarine itself foundered in the at- 
tempt and all hands were lost. 

Today’s submarine is a far different 
vessel, Ranging in length from 150 
to 400 feet, in weight from 250 to 2,000 
tons, modern “pig-boats” can travel 
up to 25 knots an hour and boast cruis- 
ing ranges as high as 25,000 miles. 
The biggest of them, carrying crews 
of 100 men, can stay at sea for weeks 
at a time. In the present war, some 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Renewed Attack 


Since the European war burst, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has concentrated on 
U. S. neutrality like a setter pointing 
a bevy of quail, Last week, having 
turned over the neutrality question to 
the oratorical guns in Congress (see 
page 5), he renewed his attack on other 
problems. Among them were these: 


© Poland: When Germany and 
Russia divided Poland, they contend- 
ed the conquest should be recognized 
by other governments as an accom- 
plished fact, Bluntly refusing to do 
so, Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
with the President’s sanction, asserted 
this country would maintain its rela- 
tions with the reorganized Polish gov- 
ernment, now operating in Paris (see 
page 8). “Mere seizure of territory,” 
said Hull, “does not extinguish the 
legal existence of a government.” 

© Labor Peace: With the opening 
of the 59th annual convention of the 
A. F. of L. at Cincinnati, the President 
seized the opportunity to renew his 
plea for labor peace. In a message to 
the Federation, he again asked it to 
patch up its quarrel with the C. I. O. 
as a “patriotic service for national 
unity” during the present “world 
emergency.” A. F. of L. President Wil- 
liam Green replied the Federation 
was willing to resume the peace ne- 


gotiations. 


© Profiteering: As the Temporary 
National Economic Committee re- 
opened its hearings in Washington, 
its chairman, Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey of Wyoming, received a letter 
from Roosevelt. It requested the group 
to keep a “constant eye” on prices so 
that “the forceful check of impartial 
public inquiry” could be invoked 
against the “ugly and inhuman greed” 
of profiteers. 


e Trade: In two ways, the Pres- 


ident helped along the Administra- 
tion’s drive to capture Latin-American 





International 
Glass: It Took a War To Do It 


trade lost by warring and bloc} 
Germany. First, he gave Secr; 
Hull the sign to open negotiatio 

a reciprocal trade treaty: with « 
Second, he announced that he » 
ask Congress next January to in: 

the capital of the Export-Import 

from $100,000,000 to $500,000... 
that its loans to Latin-American 

tries could be expanded. 

@ Feud: For months, an int: 
inet feud has been raging |: 
Secretary of War Harry W 
and Assistant Secretary of Wa 
Johnson over which should «: 
the War Department. During 
week, Roosevelt seemed to injec: 
self into the fight for the firs: 
—on Woodring’s side. After 
Woodring, he told reporters the 
tary had called his attention 
introduction written by Johns 
military book. Authors of 90 p 
of such books, said Rooseve!! 
were not thoroughly familiar 
their subjects. 

e Glass: Before the week wa; 
Roosevelt also patched up a fe: 
his own with 81-year-old Senator ‘ 
ter Glass of Virginia, who has be: 
sharp critic of Roosevelt’s spen 
and other policies. The peace . 
when Glass made a special visit t 
White House to congratulate the |! 
ident on his neutrality revision 
posals, which he endorsed. Slapping 
Glass on the back, Roosevelt was 
ported to have said: “Well, it t: 
war to get us together again. | | 
it will take an earthquake to 
rate us.” 

—_—_—_—_———— en 


War Board: Finis? 


When President Roosevelt las! 
gust suddenly appointed a Wa: 
sources Board, the younger m: 
of the New Deal’s inner-circ|: 
tled with alarm, and Wall 
beamed. 

Reason for these reactions ° 
fact that chairman of the new P 
was Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., oh 
executivé officer of the powerfu! 
Steel Corporation, and that its « 
members were similarly repres‘ 
tive of Big Business.t 

As the- younger New Dealers 
it, the President was hamstringing 
own administrative agencies’) 
ting big business—generally reg: 
as anti-Roosevelt—draw up th: 
prints for industrial mobiliza! 
be used in case the nation goes | 
Their view was that all such 
should be devised by existing 
Deal agencies, such as the Secur!! 
and Exchange Commission and 


} 


+ In addition to Stettifiius, members of the | 
include: Karl T. Compton, president of the 
chusetts Institute of Technology; president W 
Gifford of the American Telephone & Telegr@! 
pany; John L. Pratt, a director of the Genera! ™! 
Corporation; General ‘Robert E. Wood, boarc 
man of Sears, Roebuck & Company; and Haro: 
Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution 
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yoricultural Adjustment Administra- 
Accordingly, they began exert- 
ressure to sidetrack the Board. 
: week, they claimed success. 
use of the claim was a statement 
de by the President at a press con- 
nee, The assumption had been 
‘he Board would continue active 
for the duration of the present Euro- 
; war, but the President’s state- 
: was that the Board would be dis- 
oded within two weeks, after sub- 
ting a final report. 
With the New Dealers’ assertion 
that this move was a victory for them, 
b usiness spokesmen apparently 
wreed. The Wall Street Journal 
stated editorially that the step had 
created “a disagreeable impression” 
siness circles. More logical, how- 
seemed to be the explanation of 
t] who took the position that dis- 
handing the Board was neither a blow 
| 


t 


pea 


business nor a victory for the New 
eal clique. The Board was disband- 
ed. these held, because: (1) It had 
done its job for the time being; and 
(2) the nation is not at war and it is 
therefore unnecessary to maintain a 
permanent Board, It was pointed out 
further that the President might re- 
assemble the Stettinius group should 
onditions require it. 





Congress: Full Dress 


This country cannot remain neu- 
tral so long as the embargo remains 

our statute books.”—Senator Key 
Pittman, Nevada Democrat and Chair- 

in of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

“So long as the embargo is repealed, 
this bill has upon its face the trade- 

rk of unneutrality and malice.”— 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michi- 
can Republican and isolationist. 

Rallying to these diametrically op- 
posed stands, members of the “great- 
est deliberative body in the world” last 
week entered upon an old-fashioned, 
full-dress Senate debate. Echoing 
their views, adherents of both sides 
took to the radio and the press with 
hew vigor. The great neutrality issue 
Was at last squarely joined. 

Despite its scope and elaborate set- 
ling, the great debate opened on thor- 
oughly familiar grounds. The bill 
under discussion, favorably reported 
by a 16 to 7 vote of the Senate For- 
eign Kelations Committee, with four 
iiembers who voted approval reserv- 
ing the right of opposition in the floor 
light, contained well-known but un- 
brecedentedly strict cash-and-carry 
provisions, together with repeal of the 

ris embargo. Almost the whole op- 
POSttion was directed at this latter 

isc. but the 90-day commercial 

provision loomed as another 

‘rouble spot when Hiram Johnson, 

California Republican, charged an at- 

‘einpt to modify his present law bar- 

"ing credits to defaulting debtors of 
First World War. 


_.bening for the pro-repeal forces, 


n (see page 16) held himself 





International 


Norris’s Words for Repeal Carried Weight 


to an hour’s exposition of his bill’s 
provisions and a defense of its effec- 
tiveness in keeping us out of war. 
Rather than simply an embargo on 
cargoes of arms, which are at best 
only one out of many types of con- 
traband, Pittman said his new bill, in 
effect, places an embargo on American 
ships and citizens, whose destruction 
would be most likely to bring us into 
war. “If our vessels cannot carry on 
commerce with belligerents and the 
belligerents know it,” Pittman claim- 
ed, “there will be little excuse for the 
destruction of American vessels with 
inevitable loss of lives.” 

For their opening, the isolationists 
rolled up one of their biggest guns and 
fired a single, solid shot: repeal of the 
arms embargo is the first step toward 
war. Once more the “Lion of Idaho” 
and one of the Senate’s few remaining 
old-style orators, William E. Borah, 
roared forth for two hours rhetorical 
questions and resounding answers: 


“Having changed our laws and our 
policies that we may .. . send in aid 
of the Allies our arms on their urgent 
call, will we, can we, in the hour of 
greater need, refuse to send our 
armies? .. . When they tell us that 
those democracies, this civilization 
which you furnished arms to help 
preserve, are now on the verge of 
destruction ... will we deny them the 
use of man-power? Having acknowl- 
edged and declared the basis of the 
war—that civilization in Europe is 
threatened and must be maintained— 
what will cash-and-carry amount to? 
. . « Will we say: we can do nothing 
for you without the cash? No! If 
you believe what is being preached 
throughout this country and directly 
supported by this measure, you will 
send munitions without pay and you 
will send your boys back to the 
slaughter pens of Europe.” 


Outside of Congress, oratorical 
honors went to the pro-repeal forces. 
Introduced as a “prominent Catholic 
layman,” reportedly to counteract the 
powerful anti-repeal influence of 
Coughlinites among Roman Catholics, 


1928 Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee Alfred E. Smith, recent bitter foe 
of the Roosevelt Administration, ap- 
pealed to a radio audience to “stand 
solidly behind the President, because 
he is so clearly right, so obviously on 
the side of common sense. . .” 
Another advocate of repeal, whose 
words gained weight from the fact 
that he is the only man still in the 
Senate who voted against U. S. entry 
into the First World War, was Sena- 
tor George Norris of Nebraska. Char- 
acteristically tackling a point which 
other repealists have handled gingerly, 
the venerable Independent liberal said 
over a nationwide radio network: 


It is self-evident today that England 
and France ... are fighting not only 
the battle of humanity and civiliza- 
tion, but they are faced with foes ruth- 
less and murderous in their dishonor- 
able and unjustifiable procedure .. . 
It is fortunate, therefore, that 
we are able to enact a law which will 
more likely keep us out of war and at 
the same time put us on the side of 
humanity and civilization. 


Political Notes 


Last week, some 35 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 





e After reportedly having sanction- 
ed a drive to organize Wisconsin Re- 
publicans behind his candidacy for 
the G. O. P. Presidential nomination, 
Senator William E, Borah of Idaho re- 
quested J. P. Beuscher, leader of the 
boom, to drop it Though he appreci- 
ated the backing received from Wis- 
consin voters in his stand against re- 
peal of the arms embargo, he said, he 
did not want partisan politics injected 
into the neutrality fight. Whether he 
wanted the boom dropped permanent- 
ly, Borah did not indicate. 

© Following the sudden death in 
Washington of 65-year-old Senator 
Marvel M. Logan, Democrat of Ken- 
tucky, political pundits predicted that 
Kentucky’s Gov. A. B. (“Happy”) 
Chandler, long a Senate aspirant, 
would succeed him. It was believed 
that Chandler, who was defeated by 
Senate majority leader Alben Barkley 
for a Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
tion last year, would resign the gov- 
ernorship in favor of Lieut. Gov. Keen 
Johnson—who recently won the Dem- 
ocratic gubernatorial nomination with 
Chandler’s support—so that Johnson 
could appoint him to the vacancy. 

@ In the wake of a New York City 
court’s decision ordering a recount of 
the votes cast in the Democratic prim- 
ary three weeks ago, District Attorney 
Thomas E, Dewey’s staff jaunched an 
inquiry into alleged fraudulent voting, 
ballot-box stuffing and other irregu- 
larities. Last week, 34 persons, 19 of 
them election inspectors, were under 
indictment for election violations. 

© A Gallup poll disclosed that the 
European war apparently has in- 
creased third-term-for-Roosevelt sen- 
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timent in the United States. While in 
August, before the war broke out, 40 
per cent of a cross-section of all 
voters said they would vote for a 
third term, last week the percentage 
had jumped to 43. Of the Democrats 
interviewed, 66 per cent would vote 


for Roosevelt again. 
oe 


° ’ 
Legion's 2Ist 

When the United States entered the 
First World War 22 years ago, it mus- 
tered in all its armed forces 4,697,994 
men. Today, slightly less than 4,000,- 
000 of these men are still alive, and of 
that number 1,026,270 are members of 
the American Legion. 

For the nation at large, the Second 
World War has added importance to 
the views of those who best remember 
the trenches, warships and drill 
grounds of 1917-18. For politicians in 
particular, the thoughts and actions of 
the American Legion, as it met last 
week for its 21st annual convention at 
Chicago, Ill., were of special interest. 
For the Legion is one of the most 
powerful organized political forces in 
the nation, and its convention coin- 
cided with the beginning of the neu- 
trality fight in Congress. 

Like most other .groups in the na- 
tion, however, ex-service men were 
apparently closely divided on the 
arms embargo issue. Unanimously 
adopting a surprisingly non-commit- 
tal resolution, the Legion merely 
called for “appropriate action .. . to 
preserve the peace, sovereignty and 
dignity of this nation” and vested “full 
confidence in the President ang the 
Congress” to determine specific meas- 
ures toward that end. 

On more familiar issues, the Legion 
took familiar stands. Other resolu- 
tions were adopted favoring: (1) ex- 
pansion of all America’s armed forces 
to full peace-time strength; (2) ac- 
cumulation of all materials necessary 
to support an armed force of 1,000,000 
men for one year; (3) outlawing of the 
Communist party, the German-Amer- 
ican bund and similar groups; and (4) 
the registration and finger-printing of 
all aliens, who would also be required 
to carry identification cards. 

After the usual vote-trading had re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of six other 
candidates, Raymond J. Kelly, 44- 
year-old corporation counsel of the 
city of Detroit, Mich., was unanimous- 
ly elected National Commander, suc- 
ceeding Stephen F. Chadwick of Seat- 
tle, Wash, Warning against an at- 
tempt “to cloak our neutrality with a 
biased belligerency,” the new Legion 
head, who saw overseas service with 
the 323rd field artillery, expressed im- 
plied opposition to arms embargo re- 
peal. ; 

While such Legion business was 
carried on by 1,398 accredited dele- 
gates, some 250,000 fun-loving ex- 
soldiers treated Chicago to all the 
usual convention whoopla, high- 
lighted by a day-long, three-mile par- 
ade of some 100,000 persons. Despite 
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Kelly Struck Out at “Biased Belligerency” 


the Legion’s political power and the 
gravity of the times, the four-day con- 
vention, accompanied by an estimated 
$15,000,000 expenditure, left the aver- 
age Legionnaire still pictured in most 
minds as a 47-year-old man who likes 
to cut loose once in a while. 


. . 
Bergdoll’s Trial 

Among American World War draft- 
dodgers, none is more famous than 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. 

Son of a millionaire Philadelphia 
brewer, young Bergdoll in 1917 evaded 
the call to the colors and went into hid- 
ing. In 1920, he was captured and sen- 
tenced to five years in prison by an 
Army court martial. Three months 
later, after Army officials had freed 
him in the custody of two sergeants to 
dig up a “pot of gold,” he escaped to 
his ancestral Germany. 

Twice after his escape, Americans 
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Bergdoll Sneaked Home to No Avail 











tried to kidnap him. Both .att 
failed; he killed one man and bi! 
the thumb of another. He marri: 
German girl in Russia in 1926 and }, 
came the father of five children. < 
denly, last May, Bergdoll returned. 
ing he was “homesick” and wante;| 
face the music.” Immediately, h, 
clapped into the military priso, 
Governor’s Island, N. Y., from 

he had fled 19 years before. 

Last week, at 46, Bergdoll was . 
facing a stern general court mart 
made up of 13 high-ranking 
officers. New charges had bee ' 
ed against him—conspiracy to ese), 
—which, if proved, would add 
six years to his sentence, making |} 
years in all. 

Bergdoll, accompanied by his 
children and 78-year-old mothe 
on trial as a “deserter in time of 
Strategy of the defense was to get th 
court martial to agree that he was a 


“deserter in’ time of peace.” I{ 
were agreed, all the defense had 
prove was that Bergdoll had bee: 
dent in this country for’ mor: 
three years after his escape—a 
lapse after which he could nm 
prosecuted for his “peace” dese: 

To show that Bergdoll had be 
the country at least three years aft 
his escape, his attorney called hi 
the stand. Pudgy, stooped, w: 
prison garb, Bergdoll’s testimony s 
led the court. Instead of spending th: 
last 19 years in Germany, as had been 
generally supposed, he said he had 
spent seven of those years in his 
mother’s Philadelphia home. Trave! 
ing with a false passport and unc 
assumed name, he testified, his first 
visit lasted from 1929 to 1933, the se 
ond from 1935 to 1938. During bol! 
visits, he said, he never left the house. 

Though two of Bergdoll’s children 
subsequently corroborated his story i 
part, he lost his point. Whether hi 
had been in the United States after | 
escape did not interest the court 
ruled that he was still a “deserter 
time of war,” for which there is n¢ 
statutory limit on prosecution, 


* 
Dies: Stronger 

One of the many ramifications 
the German - Soviet rapproch: 
and the ensuing war was to streng 
greatly the hand of the House (0! 
mittee Investigating un-Am« 
Activities. Capitalizing on th 
creased unpopularity of U. S. Com 
munists, the Dies group last wees 
pushed forward its inquiry with | 
fear of “red hunting” charges. 

Evidence of new  self-confid: 
was seen in the flat predictio: 
chairman Martin Dies, Texas Demo- 
crat, that 2,850 “known Communis!s 
were about to be “purged” from ke) 
government positions, Claiming ~!" 
formation from a very authoritative 
Administration source” as the basis 0! 
his statement, Dies gave as reason ! 
the anticipated move the fact tha! 
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gether and the Communists are con- 
sidered as known enemies.” Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, however, said it was 
all news to him. 

Since it has aroused the nation’s 
fears of espionage and sabotage, the 
war has given the Committee an es- 
pecially valuable talking point. Testi- 
mony touching this subject came from 
Joseph Zack, self-styled “charter 
member” of the Communist party, 
who said he broke with the organiza- 
tion in 1934 over a policy shift “from 
ultra-left to ultra-right.”. Warning 
that the Communist party would “use 
all its forces to cripple the United 
States” in évent of war, Zack pointed 
io the “alleged political parties” of 
Germany and Russia in this country 
as organizations of potential spies. 

Apparently lending credence to this 
testimony, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, Was an admission by William 
7. Foster, Communist party chairman, 
that he “would not support the United 
States” if it entered the war “on an 
imperialistic basis.” 

——————_———e~= on ——-- 


Americana— 

Seventh at 66: After a month’s court- 
ship, 66-year-old Rosanner Spreights 
vas wed the other day to her seventh 
husband, U. S. Sisney. “A preacher 
isked me once why I got married so 
much,” said the bride. “I told him 
the Good Lord kept taking ’em, and I 
did too.” 

Proud Father: Joseph C. Fayder of 
Jersey City, N. J.. was brushing his 
teeth when he heard his baby son 
ery “daddy” for the first time. So 
proud and excited did Mr. Fayden be- 
come that he gulped down the tooth- 
brush. At the hospital they said he 
would be all right in a few days. 

Tall Tale: The Illinois Liars Club 
hasa new member. Mrs. Lena Clough 
of Peoria made the professional grade 
by winning a tall-tale contest with this 
story: “I make my own yeast. It is 
so powerful and rises so fast that 
[ keep an iron lid clamped on the pan 
whenever I bake. One day when I 
was baking bread a car ran into a 
ditch in front of my house. I grabbed 
a pan of bread, put it under the car, 
unclamped the lid and it lifted the 
car right out of the ditch.” 

Bargain: A San Francisco jewelry 
Store has advertised this offer: for 


_ 3100, it will put any wedding party 


(including the best man and brides- 
maid) aboard a plane, fly it to Reno 
23) miles away, furnish the taxicabs, 
minister’s fee, ring and wedding break- 
fast, and then fly the whole group back 
again the same day. 
. . . 
_Father’s Name: When Mrs. Nell 
Chapin, a first-grade teacher at Tilla- 
mook, Ore., sought to learn the fath- 
ers name of one of her young charges, 
th ‘child said she didn’t know. “Well, 
“car, what does your mother call 
ain?” asked Mrs. Chapin. “Mamma,” 
| the little girl, “doesn’t call him 
(hing—she likes him.” 
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Diplomatic Struggle 


On Europe’s east front last week, 
there was quiet as German and Rus- 
sian troops continued to mop up the 
remains of bloody, broken Poland. On 
the west front, there was quiet as both 
sides prepared for the “big push” that 
was yet to come. But on the third 
front of the Second World War—the 
diplomatic front—there was turmoil. 


Storm center of the diplomatic strug- 
gle was Moscow. There, as the week 
opened, foreign ministers of three 
nations were lined up outside the 
Kremlin’s forbidding walls, waiting. 
Before the week ended, one had taken 
home a shining diplomatic triumph, a 
second had surrendered his country’s 
independence, and the third was still 
waiting. 

Germany’s Foreign Minister, suave, 







energetic Joachim yon Ribbentrop, 
landed at the Moscow airdrome to be 
greeted by snapping swastika flags, a 
huge guard of honor and a military 
band. That night, he sat down to a 
sumptuous state banquet with Joseph 
Stalin and other Soviet dignitaries, 
two of them Jewish. Then Nazis and 
Communists went to work. 


. « « Glittering Prizes 


Two days later, wreathed in smiles, 
von Ribbentrop took off for home. 
In his brief case were three glittering 
prizes: 


1) A brand new Russo-German 
frontier in what used to be Poland. 
Sharply revising the original military 
settlement, the new line gave Ger- 
many the bulk of the conquered terri- 
tory and virtually all its strictly Pol- 
ish population. Two theories were ad- 
vanced tc account for this “final solu- 
tion.” Some believed Hitler would 
use the purely Polish land to create a 
puppet state in an effort to “appease” 


Britain and France. Others suspect- 
ed that Stalin was too canny to en- 
tangle himself with the problem of 
controlling disgruntled Poles. 

2) A Russo-German “economic pro- 
gram according tu which ... the Ger- 
man-Soviet Russian exchange of 
goods, as regards volume, will again 
reach the maximum level of the past.” 
This sounded fine on paper, but ex- 
perts pointed out that Germany had 
never gotten more than 10 per cent of 
its goods from Russia, while the Brit- 
ish blockade has already cut off 50 
per cent of the Reich’s imports. 

3) A Russo-German declaration that 
“it would correspond to the true in- 
terests of all peoples to make an end 
to the war existing between Germany 
on the one hand and England and 
France on the other hand ... Should 
the efforts of both governments (to 
this end) fail, then the fact would be 
established that England and France 
are responsible for continuation of the 
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Middleton in The Birmingham (Eng.) Gazette 


Whether Hitler Could See It or Not, Chamberlain and Daladier Appeared Firm 


war, and... the Governments of 
Germany and Soviet Russia will con- 
sult each other regarding the neces- 
sary measures.” 


» « « Doubtful Triumph 


This last point was the real bomb- 
shell. On the surface, it seemed that 
Communist and Nazi had at last link- 
ed arms in defiance of European de- 
mocracy. They were trying to force 
Britain and France to accept their 
plundering of the east; should they 
fail, they would “consult.” To von 
Ribbentrop, at least, this vague term 
meant business. 

“Should the war-mongers in England 
and France,” he said upon quitting 
Moscow, “retain the upper hand, Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union will know 
how to deal with them.” 

While Berlin echoed its minister’s 
defiant jubilation, however, others 
wondered just how great a triumph 
the Reich had scored. Germany, they 
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argued, had given Russia a free hand 
on the Baltic and the key to the Bal- 
kans. In return, Russia had given 
Germany trade promises and Polish 
territory of little practical value and 
a vague promise to “consult” should 
the war continue. 

So far as could be seen, the Nazi- 
Communist bombshell left Britain and 
France totally unshaken. 

By radio, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty Winston Churchill proclaimed: 


It was for Hitler to say when the 
war would begin, but it is not for him 
or his successors to say when it will 
end. It began when he wanted it, and 
it will end only when we are convinc- 
ed that he has had enough. 


An hour later, King George VI called 
another 250,000 Englishmen to the 
colors. To David Lloyd George, who 
predicted “far-reaching plans for per- 
manent adjustment” from Hitler, 
Chamberlain promised he would “ex- 
amine and test” any Nazi offer, but 
made it clear he expected proposals 
“which no self-respecting nation could 
consider at all.” Meanwhile, he said, 
the Russo-German coup would not 
sway Britain from her course. As 
emphatically as they could, the allies 
shouted “NO!” to the proffer of a Nazi- 
Communist-dictated peace. 

No sooner had von Ribbentrop re- 
turned to Berlin than it appeared that 
his coup had disturbed Germany’s 
friends more than her foes. From 
Rome, Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law and 
Foreign Minister to Benito Mussolini, 
hustled to Berlin, obviously to discover 
just what Germany and Russia were up 
io. What he learned, apparently, was 
not pleasing to Italian ears. 

Nineteen hours after -he arrived, 
Ciano was off again, with a distinct 
absence of fanfare. The communique 
that announced his going lacked even 
the usual vapid nothings about “com- 
plete agreement.” Simultaneously, of- 
ficial Berlin began to prophesy that 
Mussolini would not make formal 
peace overtures to the allies. 

Estonia’s Foreign Minister, Karl 
Selter, arrived in Moscow a scant 15 
minutes behind von Ribbentrop, but 
on a much less happy mission. For a 
week, the Soviet press had been howl- 
ing charges that Estonia had harbored 
mysterious submarines which were 
preying on Russian shipping in the 
Baltic. Twice, Selter had been beck- 
oned to the Kremlin and twice sent 
home. The third time, he gave in, and 
little Estonia’s independence, wrested 
from Russia in 1918, collapsed like a 
paper bag. In what was termed, with 
fine irony, a “mutual assistance pact,” 
Estonia agreed to Russian control of 
her chief port and Baltic islands and 
to a permanent garrison of 25,000 Red 
Army troops. In short, Estonia be- 
came a vassal state of the Soviet. To 
Russia, the bloodless conquest brought 
chiefly ice-free ports. 

The taste of triumph in its mouth, 
Russia did not stop there. On his way 
home, Selter stopped off in Latvia in 


— 


the role of Soviet messenger boy. Next 
day, Latvian Foreign Minister William 
Munters went to Moscow, and it seem- 
ed only a “question of time before 
Latvia would join Poland and Estonia 
in the Soviet trophy room. The Lat- 
vian “negotiations,” were still under 
way when Lithuania’s Foreign Min- 
ister Juozas Urbsys was summoned to 
Russia, and the Soviet press began to 
attack Finland. Diplomats predicted 
Stalin eventually would regain Czarist 
Russia’s dominance in the Baltic. 
Turkey’s Foreign Minister, Shukru 
Saracoglu, fared somewhat better. For 
nearly a week, he cooled his heels 
around Moscow while Stalin ironed his 
washing with Germany and Estonia. 
The Turk’s mission, most observers 
thought, was to swap a promise to 
close the Dardanelles (and thus Rus- 
sia’s southern door) to all belligerents 
for a Russo-German guarantee against 
invasion of the Balkans. While he 


waited the Kremlin’s pleasure Sara- 
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Ciano: German Words Were Not Pleasing 


coglu significantly interviewed French 
and British diplomats in Moscow. 

And when the Turkish-Russian talks 
finally began, the net result seemed 
to be exactly nothing. Saracoglu, dip- 
lomats guessed, had insisted on a 
clause preserving Turkish guarantees 
of mutual assistance with Britain; Sta- 
lin, ominously, had refused to accept 
such a reservation. When Saracoglu 
remained in Moscow despite the dis- 
agreement, it began to seem that the 
sweeping tide of Soviet triumph had 
struck a Turkish snag. 


. . « Fighting Fronts 


Biggest tactical problem confront- 
ing Germany’s eastern army, Berlin 
military sources declared last week, 
was the delousing of Polish war pris- 
oners, Fighting on the Eastern front 
had ended where it started Sept. 1— 
in the Danzig area. Following the 
surrender of Warsaw and the great 
Polish fortress of Modlin, the end of 
all Polish resistance came with the 
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surrender of 4,000 troops and sa 
at the naval base on Hela Penin 
northwest of Danzig. 

Fhough the Polish capital w: 
Germany in the new German-S, 
partition scheme (see page 7), the | 
mans got only a city of ruins. \j 
over, the German High Com: 
missed the chance to occupy 
ruined capital before a new wor! 
Polish government was formed. \\ }\\). 
the German occupation, by ter 
Warsaw’s surrender, awaited th 
parture of Polish troops, Preside; 
Ignace Moscicki, interned in Rw 
resigned and handed over his 
to Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, 
president of the Warsaw Senat: 
was already in France. 


Raczkiewicz’s first act was t: 
a new Cabinet headed by Gen 
islas Sikorski as Premier an: 
ister of Military Affairs. Alo: 
the new President, this new 
government without a country | 
to reside in France. Its two wr: 
problems last week were liste: 
(1) obtaining recognition abro 
(2) raising money to maintain 
and an army to fight for the A! 

With the conquest sof Poland 
ished, Europe’s fighting fronts 
reduced to three—at sea, in t! 
and on the Western front. 


Sea 


@ Sea: Marking the fifth w: 
the war at sea were: (1) a 
decline in British shipping loss« 
Nazi attacks on neutral vessels; | 
implied German threat to treat ; 
British merchantmen as “warships” | 
be sunk by Nazi submarines wi! 
warning (see page 3); and (4 
appearance of a German sea 
in the South Atlantic. Chief suff 
during the week were the Scand 
ian neutrals—Norway, Sweden, !): 
mark and Finland. Many of 
freighters, loaded with foodstut! 
England, were captured by the 
man navy; at least five were sunk. 

Creating the most furor wa 
sinking, without warning, of the ! 
ish freighter Vendia, with a loss of |! 
lives. The attack on this cargo! 
neutral ship seemed to indicate tha! 
unrestricted submarine warfare ° 
reality. Sinking of the British st« 
ship Clement 70 miles off Brazi! 
ered in still another phase of th: 
at sea, of which the United States : 
the Americas took note (see page !! 

Air 

e Air: Attacks by both Germ: 
British bombers on each other's 
ships linked the air and sea 
In an air raid on a British 
squadron in the North Sea, the ' 
mans claimed destruction of a Bri! 
aircraft carrier, hinting that the 
tim was the Ark Royal, and damasz: 

a battleship. The British denied t! 
suffered any casualties, but cla 
one “German flying boat was 
down and another damaged. 
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{ Sizeable Army of Tommies Joined Hands with Poilus Somewhere in France 


Britain next attempted to retaliate 
with a raid on a German fleet at Hel- 
goland, but this was an apparent fail- 
ure, With London admitting that some 
of her planes failed to return. Rest of 
the week’s air activities were over the 
Westwall and over Germany proper, 
where the Allies claimed to have 
photographed the Siegfried line and 

ade reconnaisance flights far into 
Germany, even over Berlin. Praising 
their American - made planes, the 
French reported bagging 28 Nazi craft 
while losing only two. 


Western Front 


¢ West: An American reporter 
who accompanied the first authorized 
tour of the Western front by foreign 
correspondents described the opera- 
tions there between the French and 
Germans as a “cautious sparring 
itch, with the French doing the 
leading.” His description put the 
week’s action on the Western front in 
i nutshell. 
lhe French continued to pick-away 
it the outworks of the German West- 
vall, slowly and cautiously probing 
way forward and digging in 
igainst counter - attacks, Artillery 
duels continued to shake the earth, 
ding parties continued to clash and 
planes continued to engage in 
¥ fights” overhead. 
(his French “leading ” led to slight 
inces along the entire Saar front 
the Bien Forest to the Moselle 
on the Luxemburg border. By 
end of the week the French esti- 
d they held 150 square miles of 
an territory containing 65 vil- 
But the Allies were not ex- 
ing anything really big to happen 
Hitler ended his “peace offen- 
(see page 7). Belgium, Holland 
Switzerland, however, watched 
ously, fearing flanking move- 
ts through their lands. 
Meanwhile, the British army poured 
ough France toward the front. 
britons glowed over the fact. that in 
‘iltle more than three weeks a force 


of Tommies that in the old days would 
have been considered a sizeable army, 
had been transported and established 
in a foreign country without a hitch. 


. .- Home Fronts 

While their fighting forces blazed 
away at each other on land, in the air 
and at sea, Europe’s belligerents last 
week took or completed important 
steps to keep their home fires burning. 

Britain 

In Britain, '‘a government apparently 
determined on seeing the conflict 
through treated its people to two more 
of the discomforts of modern warfare. 
These concerned the nation’s finances 
—the “fourth arm of defense”—which 
meant new taxes, and the first com- 
pulsory national registration of its 
kind ever decreed upon Britons. 

e Taxes: Britain’s first war budget, 
approved by Parliament, imposed the 
highest income taxes in the history of 
any nation. The rate for the remain- 
ing six months of the present fiscal 
year jumped from 27.5 per cent to 35 
per cent. After April 1 it will be in- 
creased to 37.5 per cent or about six 
times what it was in 1914. Surtaxes 
were stepped up to give the govern- 





United States: 


INCOME CLASSIFICATION 
Childless couple with 

income of $1,000 a year 
Couple with $2,000 income 


Couple with $12,000 income ...... 








Taxes: Britain & America 


HE new tax laws in Great Britain fall heavily on all Englishmen—even on 
those who earn as little as $10 a week. In addition, Britons are feeling the 
weight of indirect levies on food, beverages and such minor luxuries as cigarettes, 
which sell in London at 28 cents for a package of 20. The following table 
illustrates in part how Britain’s new income tax stacks up against that of the 


Couple with $4,000 income ........ 
Couple with $6,000 income Fa a 
Couple with $8,000 income ....... 


$29 none 

30 ee $246 none 
R.4 $871 S44 
oe $1,496 $116 
Kase tea ee $248 
$4,020 $602 


sritish income tax increases proportion- 
ately, taking away 80 per cent of the yearly earnings of some individuals. British 
businesses, moreover, face a 60 per cent tax dh excess profits. 


As incomes increase above 312,000 the 


ment nearly 80 per cent of the income 
of wealthier Britons, while a levy of 
60 per cent was placed on excess 
profits, Moreover, exemptions were 
slashed to the point where the single 
man earning as little as $10 a week 
was affected by the tax. 

Along with the rise in income and 
surtaxes, indirect taxes on such things 
as food, beverages and tobacco were 
increased by leaps and bounds. De- 
spite these new heavy burdens on 
Britons, however, the whole revenue 
from taxation was not expected to 
reach half the nation’s estimated war 
expenditures of approximately eight 
billion dollars during the first year 
of the war. The rest, it was indicated, 
would have to be raised by borrowing. 
Though stunned a bit, the average 
Englishman took this pocketbook 
clout with a smile, apparently believ- 
ing with Sir John Simon that “if the 
price of victory is high, it is a price 
worth paying.” 

© Registration: Before Britons had 
time to get over the tax blow, they 
had to sign up in a wartime scheme 
which had a twofold purpose: (1) to 
set up a nation-wide food and fuel 
rationing system and (2) to supply the 
government with figures of a national 
census as a basis for conscription of 
manpower, 


France 


France, already prepared for 
war on the home front through her 
long-planned and now completed na- 
tional mobilization, was putting the 
finishing touches last week on an in- 
ternal and international shift. Little 
more than a year ago Nazi Germany 
was busy organizing nations into an 
anti-Communist front, while France 
was still highly tolerant of Reds. But 
when Germany and Russia reversed 
things by becoming congenial bed- 
fellows, France decided to kick the 
Communists out. 

Thus, last fortnight, the Daladier 
Cabinet, by decree, outlawed the 
French Communist Party and _ all 
groups connected with it. Last week 
the decree was followed by raids on 
party headquarters, Though the dis- 
solved party was the third largest 
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political organization in France, with 
more than 500,000 members and two 
Senators and 72 Deputies in Parlia- 
ment, the government’s action met no 
immediate opposition. Moscow’s sud- 
den about-face had already dealt the 
party in France a death blow. 


Germany 


While Germany apparently made 
rapid progress toward reorientation 
with her Communist bedfellows, the 
Nazis gave no indication of letting up 
on Jews. To carry on the work be- 
hind the lines while only Germans 
fought, all Jews between the ages of 
16 and 55 throughout Germany, includ- 
ing women, were being registered last 
week for drafting for forced labor. In 
addition, many of the 2,500,000 Jews 
living in Germany’s share of Poland 
were already in labor gangs rebuild- 
ing roads and bridges and otherwise 
mending the scars of war. 


... In the Orient 


Phough greatly overshadowed by 
Europe’s spreading conflict, the war 
in the Orient continued last week to 
be a first-class struggle. Principal bat- 
tles occurred in South China: (1) con- 
tinuation of Japan’s two-week-old 
drive on Changsha, partially burned 
capital of Hunan Province, and (2) a 
surprise Chinese offensive in Kwang- 
tung Province, paralleling the main- 
land territory of British Hong Kong. 

Meanwhile, indications of the effect 
Europe’s war was having on the war 
in the Orient were shown in such re- 
ports as these: (1) that Britain would 
soon withdraw a portion of her naval 
forces from China waters; (2) that 
Britain and Japan were about to re- 
sume negotiations over their differ- 
ences at Tientsin—where British and 
French authorities, incidentally, be- 
gan cooperating in the control of anti- 
Japanese “terrorists”; (3) that the 
Japanese were not only amazed by 
the new Soviet-German accord, but 
bitter toward Adolf Hitler for his 
“treachery to Japan” and “to the 
whole anti-Comintern cause.” 


;.. Americas: “Belt” 


Last week, delegates to the special 
Inter-American Conference at Pan- 
ama City, Panama, were packing their 
bags and leaving for home. Ended 
was the two-week meeting of foreign 
ministers of the 21 American repub- 
lics to decide how to keep the Euro- 
pean war away from the Americas. 

As their major contribution toward 
that goal, the delegates had created a 
“safety belt,” inclosing two conti- 
nents. Pushed by the U. S. delegation, 
headed by Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles, its adoption was 
spurred by the off-Brazil sinking of 
the British freighter Clement by a 
German ship (reportedly the “pocket” 
battleship Admiral Scheer). As de- 
vised by the conference, the “safety 
belt” was a vast neutral sea zone un- 
precedented in international] law. 

The “belt” stretched far. Beginning 
at Passamaquody Bay, Me., it swept 
around Cape Horn and up in the Paci- 
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"Safety Belt’: Same for Both Oceans 


fic to the U. S.-Canadian border. Gen- 
erally, it reached 300 miles out into 
the sea from the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, but in some places its outer- 
most point was 600 miles from shore. 
Except for the Falklands, the terri- 
torial waters of all other European 
possessions and Canada (a belligerent) 
were excluded from the “belt.” 

Purpose of the “safety belt” was 
made clear in a declaration sent to all 
belligerent nations. Asserting the neu- 
tral American republics “have the in- 
disputable right to preserve free from 
all hostile acts” waters adjacent to the 
Americas, it barred any kind of war- 
fare within the zone, so that incidents 
that might involve the republics in 
war would be prevented. Failure to 
observe the warning, the declaration 
said, would bring “necessary” ~en- 
forcement measures. It was presum- 
ed that sea patrols, working singly or 
jointly, would be established to police 
the zone (see map). 

Further to insure American peace, a 
declaration of “general” _ neutrality 
was issued, Intended to halt all activ- 
ity likely to involve the Americas in 
the war, it restricted the use of Amer- 
ican ports by belligerent armed ves- 
sels, forbade individual or collective 
aid to belligerents by citizens of the 
Americas, and barred flights of bellig- 
erent planes over the Western Hemi- 
sphere republics, among other things. 
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WAR SIDELIGHTS 


e Interrupting a nationwide \ 
day coneert broadcast, a German 
work announced receipt of a “rec 
number” from “French officers 
men in the Maginot Line.” The \.,; 
announcer said it was a “pleasur: 
be able to “oblige” the French |i 
ers. The orchestra thereupon ))! 
the “request”’—Parlez Moi D’A 
(“Speak to Me of Love”). 








e Even the weather is subj 
wartime censorship. All bellic 
nations, including Canada, 
clamped the lid on weather for. 
formerly broadcast to the U. S.. 
ing the Weather Bureau in a ion, 
spot. Weather news, it seems, n 
“highly valuable” information {., 
eneniy. 


e The war has opened a | 
new field of endeavor for mod: 
artists whose classic home is a ! 
ian garret. Cubist, surrealist, fu: 
naturalist and realist painters 
France are now hard at work cx 
flaging trucks, tanks and cannon 
the allied armies. 


© During wartime, German | 
ers should “have their babies at h. 
instead of in hospitals or clinics, | 
Berlin Ministry of Interior has 
creed. Hospitals are needed for 
tary patients and, the Ministry adie, 
“experiences show that births u 
the supervision of a midwife at | 
are far better than in over-crowi/e:! 
sick-filled hospitals.” 


@ In posters displayed by a | 
man tourist agency in Budapest, }! 
garians were invited to inspect 
charms of the newly Nazified cities 0! 
Warsaw and Cracow. Though both 
cities are now. steaming sham))!:: 
thanks to German guns and bombs. t! 
posters hymned tinkling fount: 
and classic architecture. 


@ Londoners last week were sin 
ing the first ditty born of the Second 
World War. “We’re Going to Hang (u! 
the Washing on the Siegfried |! 
puts these words to a tune strong!) 
suggestive of 1914’s “Pack Up ) 
Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag”: 


We're going to hang out the was! 
on the Siegfried Line, 
Have you any dirty washing, mo! 

dear? 
We're going to hang out the was! 
on the Siegfried Line, 
*Cause the washing day is here. 
Whether the weather may be we! 
fine, 
We'll just rub along with a care. 
We’re going to hang out the was! 
on the Siegfried Line, 
If the Siegfried Line’s still there 





The Berlin radio station, attribut:”s 
the song to “Jewish” sources (it 
written by two Irishmen), retort 
“The Siegfried Line is still there, : 
all the braying of the British Br: 
casting Company’s scribes will 
loosen one stone.” 
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EDITORIAL 





Let Us Vote “No”—Now! 


S OUR good Colonel Ballot says on page 14, 

feelings are important things. Indeed, among 
neutral peoples in time of war, they are every bit 
s potent as facts, every bit as influential as reason, 
very bit as significant as the actions men take in 
high places. A mood, when it is a mass mood, is 
dvnamite—especially when it has to do with peace 
or the breaking of peace. 

It is with this thought in mind that PATHFINDER, 
conscious of its responsibilities as a magazine reach- 
ing more than a million subscribers each week, now 
assumes ‘a special undertaking. And that under- 
iaking is this: to spread before members of the 
United States Congress a great visible volume of 
votes against war, a great visible volume of ballots 
for peace, a great visible volume of evidence that 
the mood of the American people is clearly and 
definitely a mood militantly opposed to anything 
likely to involve America in the war abroad. 

But to bring out these votes, these ballots, this 
evidence, PATHFINDER needs the fullest coopera- 
tion of its readers—and it needs that cooperation 
now, Accordingly, speaking as one of the oldest 
editorial institutions in the nation, PATHFINDER 
calls upon all who read this appeal to fill out the 
coupon below and mail it at once to the Secretary 
of the United States Senate. If you agree that war 
is no good, if you feel deep in your hearts that it 
is a great and defiling evil, if you are convinced that 
it is an unspeakable crime against all that is good and 
wholesome in life, then send off your ballot for 
peace in the form suggested here. 


T THIS point, it should be made clear that the 

United States is of course not in any immediate 
danger of involvement in the European war. The 
President, the Secretary of State, and the whole 
executive branch of our government are all as one 
with members of Congress in wanting to keep 
America clear of the fire overseas. Naturally, there 
are differences of 
opinion as to just 
how this should be 
done, and that is why 
our Senators and 
Representatives are 
currently engaged in 
\ history-making de- 
bate on the problem 
of neutrality. It may 
confidently be stat- 
ed, however, that 
what Congress even- 
tually decides will 
be decided with wis- 
dom and for the best 


Colonel Edwin A. Halsey, 


Box 1, Senate Post Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Colonel Halsey: 


just how I feel. 


Respectfully yours, 


interests of the peo- Mr. 
ple as a whole. ET OSE AS 
Whether it lifts the Miss 


arms embargo or not, 
whether it applies 
the cash-and-carry 
principle or not, is 
really not germane 
'o this appeal. This 


City or Town ..... 


IE GDS AE MEER OE FT 


sexeeeeee] Vote Against Warlecs-cesccscccscceneasceees 


Secretary of the U. S. Senate, 


I join PATHFINDER in a plea that the government of the 
United States make every effort humanly possible to safe- 
guard itself against involvement in the Eurépean war. This 
action on my part has nothing whatever to do with the 
current neutrality debate. I am simply against war. I am 
against America’s entry into war, and this is my way of 
saying so. I shall be grateful to you if you tell my Senators 


Street or RFD ....... 
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move by us for a mass vote against war has 
nothing whatever to do with that argument; it is 
concerned solely with the fundamental problem of 
maintaining a mood for peace in this country, 
irrespective of where the public’s sympathies are. 


T IS in this respect that the public can do 
something for its own good. It is in this respect 
that PATHFINDER’s great family of readers can do 
something, too. For there is truth in this: if the 
people as a whole visibly express an undeniable 
will for peace, their representatives will be more 
than ever anxious to exercise the caution now neces- 
sary to keep the nation out of war. With this 
agreed upon, the problem becomes one of how best 
to demonstrate the will for peace. There are many 
ways—some effective, some ineffective. One way is 
by mass meetings; another is by personal, face-to- 
face talks with Congressmen; and another is by 
mail, As far as PATHFINDER’s readers go, the last 
is probably the best because it is the most practical. 
Ordinarily, PATHFINDER holds no brief for pres- 
sure groups, because most of them plague Congress, 
by mail and in person, for special interests operating 
against the general interest of the public. However, 
in this case, it is our sincere conviction that the 
pressure group we propose is good because it is a 
pressure group for peace. And peace, we submit, 
is in the general interest. And if it can be main- 
tained only by plaguing Congress, then let us plague 
Congress with all our might. 

European civilization has been brought weeping 
to its knees by war. Hate and death are sowing the 
seeds of evil that will last for years over there. Here 
in America we are unquestionably affected, but we 
are affected only up to a point. We are not isolated, 
but we are safely removed from the theater of actual 
physical combat. We can become involved, but we 
must let nothing reckless involve us. Civilization in 
this hemisphere must not be brought to its 
knees as in Europe. 
It must stay standing 
up on its two feet, 
strong before all the 
world, holding peace 
to itself and preach- 
ing it elsewhere to 
that part of mankind 
which is insanely and 
mortally at war. 

And so, with all the 
feeling it can bring to 
bear upon the sub- 
ject, PATHFINDER 
says: Let us keep out 
of it. Let us have a 
mood unalterably op- 
posed to it. And if 
readers agree, let 
them fill out the mes- 
sage here and mail 
it at once» In brief, 
let us vote against 
war, and let us vote 
against it now! 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Methodist Diehards 


Toughest problem tackled by the 
900 churchmen who succeeded last May 
in welding three Methodist denomi- 
nations into the largest Protestant 
church in America was the 110-year- 
old antipathy of the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church for bishops. 

In 1830, a lay revolt against strong 
clerical control] in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church produced the Methodist 
Protestant Church, which abolished 
the office of bishop and equalized lay 
and clerical authority. This difference 
the unity conference last spring 
thought it had solved by restoring 
bishops to the Methodist Protestant 
Church, but restricting their authority. 
Last week, the unifiers learned that 
not all Methodists were satisfied.j | 


Toward the end of a conference at 
Atlantic City, N. J., which was sup- 
posed to dissolve the Eastern Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant 
Church and unite it with the new 
Methodist Church, the Rev. N. C. Con- 
ant rose and inquired which church 
the assembled delegates now belonged 
to. Upon being told they were mem- 
bers of the newly united Methodist 
Church, he solemnly invited those 
“who want nothing to do with this 
Methodist Church to leave with me.” 
Thereupon, 10 ministers and about 40 
delegates paraded from the hall. 


The dissenters assembled at Scull- 
ville, N. J., where they issued a pro- 
nouncement damning the new church 
for “doctrines of modernism, radical- 
ism and Communism.” Their real 
grievance, however, seemed to be the 
century-old distrust of anyone called 
a bishop. While the diehards under- 
took organization of an “Eastern 


+ The Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church were the three denominations which 
agreed to unity at Kansas City, Mo., last May. Last 
week's difficulty was confined solely to a group of dis- 
senters in the Methodist Protestant Church. 


Sermonette 








Methodist Protestant Church,” the ma- 
jority of their former church com- 
pleted unification with the new unified 
denomination. Ousted, the rebels serv- 
ed notice that they would fight for 
their pulpits in the courts. 


W..C. T. U.'s 65th 


Inseparably identified in the public 
mind with bitter and often spectacular 
crusades against “demon rum,” the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
is not generally recognized as an or- 
ganization which fights vice in every 
form, including war. 

The broad range of W. C. T. U. in- 
terests was evident last week after the 
Union’s 65th annual convention at 
Rochester, N. Y._ For some 1,700 berib- 
boned delegates, representing 500,000 
members, this year’s gathering had 
special significance—it marked the 
100th anniversary of the birth at near- 
by Churchville of Frances Willard, 
founder of the organization. As Miss 
Willard had embraced all social prob- 
lems for her province, so the conven- 
tion dealt with many other subjects 
besides the “liquor menace.” 





e “Peace,” declared the convention, 
“is a point in our program.” Earnest- 
ly discussed was a petition to be sent 
to 46 governments demanding settle- 
ment of international disputes “in a 
Christian fashion.” 

@ Obscene literature was attacked 
in a decision to “clean up the news- 
stands” and remove “the mental filth 
upon which youth as well as age is 
feeding.” 

@ Movies were warned to depict 
“simple, wholesome living,” rather 
than to “glorify extravagance, sex, 
glamour and crime.” 


But the number-one enemy was not 
neglected. Trumpeting the success of 
local option elections, which she 
claimed had turned 7,000 out of 9,000 
communities into dry oases against the 
“beer, whisky and wine interests,” 
Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith of Evanston, 





The Spiritually Deaf 


H™. many there are who listen to the word of God but never let that divine 


instruction penetrate their souls. 
instruction without reforming in any way . 


like a Sunday suit. 
but are not influenced by it 


Sunday after Sunday they listen to 
. . They put on a Sunday attitude 


They are the spiritually deaf, who hear the word of God 
. . « The inspirations to kindness and mercy and 


justice which He sends are rejected by them; the remorse which follows their 
hard dealings, uncharitable words and unethical practices is disregarded; the 
examples of virtue around them make no impression, and the instances for 


chastisement of sin go unheeded. 


Of them the words of the prophet Zacharias 


were fittingly spoken: “They would not hearken, and they turned away their 


shoulders to depart; and they stopped their ears not to hear”. 


hear with attention two different discourses. 


. . One cannot 
You cannot sit at home and read 


a book profitably while listening attentively to a lecture coming over the radio. 
So, one cannot listen to the call of God and at the same time give ear to the 
seductions of the world . . . With just a little honesty, I think we can all find 
within us some signs of a spiritual deafness that forms the background of our 
confession story and a spiritual dumbness which explains our frequent stumblings 


into temptation, 





—Rev. FRANCIS P. GOODALL, 
U. S. provincial mission procurator, 
Congregation of the Holy Cross 
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Bugene L. Ray, Evanston. 
Mrs. Smith Issued a Prophecy 


Ill., national W. C. T. U. president 
issued a defiant prophecy: “This is cer- 
tain: prohibition will come again. T! 
only question is—when?” 

As a reward for her confidence, ) 
Smith, along with all present execu 
tive officers, was unanimously re-elect 


ed as national president, 
ee 
iefs 
Brie 


@ The sudden death from heart 
failure of George Cardinal Mundelein, 
67-year-old Archbishop of Chicago, 
left two of the four Roman Catholic 
cardinalates in the U. S. vacant last 
week. At a consistory to be held in 
Rome next December, Pope Pius XI! 
may name successors to Cardinal 
Mundelein and to Cardinal Hayes of 
New York, who died last year. 


@ For a long time, Ed Scherbarth of 
Cleveland, Ohio, kept his gasoline sta- 
tion open seven days a week and miss- 
ed church. At the suggestion” of his 
minister, the Rev. J. H. L. Trout of the 
Bethany Lutheran Church; he now 
closes his station Saturday night and 
hangs out a sign: “Please fill your 
gasoline tank on Saturday and thus 
cooperate in permitting the attendants 
at this station to go to church.” Resuit: 
Scherbarth now makes more money i) 
six days then he used to in seven. 


@ Richard F. Engels of Boston, 
Mass., stood forbidden by law las! 
week to marry Emma F, Preble, 25- 
year-old restaurant cashier. In the 
first case of its kind on record, a Bos- 
ton court issued an injunction agains! 
their wedding anywhere in Massachu- 
setts and ordered all registrars in the 
state not to grant the couple a mar- 
riage license. Though Engels is 2, 
he was placed under his father’s guard- 
ianship in 1937 as a spendthrift. 


G William Vanderlaan, 90-year-old 
resident of Grand Rapids, Mich., does 
not let illness or storms which keep 
him at home interfere with his churc® 
going. When he is shut in on Sunday, 
he simply rings the Oakdale Reformed 
Church on a private line and listens 
to the services by—phone. 
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SCIENCE, 


Ghastly Boom 





As the European war progressed 


last week, scientific writers ironically 
reported that the glass-eye industry 
was anticipating a boom. 

At present, it was pointed out, Ger- 
man technicians supply most of the 
class eyes for the world, but Great 
Britain is active in the field also, fur- 
nishing about 4,000 annually to dis- 
abled veterans of 1914-18. 

According to a report from the in- 
dustry, glass eyes are in most cases 
made of soda glass. Their-manufac- 
ture requires delicate workmanship 
by skilled craftsmen. To simulate the 
coloring of real eyes, only the purest 
oxides are used by the industry—man- 
ganese for mauve, chromium for 
green, and cobalt for blue. 

Makers of artificial eyes sometimes 
use lead glass in preference to soda 
glass. The former is better in many 
respects, but it is less popular because 
it is less durable, lasting only about 
six months, When men lose their eyes, 
they do not lose their tear ducts, and 


tears eat lead glass away, 
— ore 


Note for Insomniacs 


Despite all legends to the contrary, 
counting imaginary sheep is of no 
help whatever in bringing on slumber, 

Such is the claim made by Dr. Louis 
J. Karnosh of Cleveland, Ohio. Writ- 
ing in the current issue of The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
Dr, Karnosh maintains that the sheep- 
counting device really aids insomnia 
instead of banishing it. 

“The person with insomnia,” he 
says, “should be told to lie down, to 
let his muscles relax if he can, to let 
his thoughts wander where they will, 
and to avoid the exercise of any sort 
of concentration of volition.” 

\ccording to Dr. Karnosh, insom- 
niacs Who count sheep or who try to 
read themselves to sleep are simply 
resorting to “tricks for the repression 
of unpleasant ideas.” 

LE 


Chief Explosives 


lrinitrotoluene is a powder that re- 
sembles maple sugar and looks just as 
jarmless, Discovered in 1863, it is 
known more familiarly as TNT, and 
it remains today the world’s most 
elective high explosive. 

In a round-up of military opinion 
ast week, The Associated Press re- 
ported this as the view of experts 
Whose business is to know just what 

terials do the best blowing up in 
lime of war. TNT, it was asserted, is 
the foremost of all. As listed by the 
€\perts, the chief explosives include: 


] 


e TNT: Deriving its raw materials 
‘rom dyes, it -detonates at the rate of 
‘(000 to 25,000 feet a second. Less 
an two pounds of it will shatter a 
’'2-pound 77-mm shell into 700 frag- 








Science Facts 


HE electric eel, which can shock 

victims into unconsciousness 
from a distance, has the fastest 
known nervous system of any liv- 
ing creature. “Messages” travel 
from its body to brain at the rate 
of a mile a second ... @ In sleep, 
the human brain grows smaller and 
the body larger, because the blood 
vessels dilate at that time and carry 
blood from the head to lower parts 
of the anatomy... @ According 
to life insurance statisticians, mar- 
ried men live a much longer life 
than single men, but the same can- 
not be said for married women .. . 
@ Although the basic principles of 
photography were known centuries 
before Christ, the first successful 
camera was not made until the year 
1837... @ The highest laboratory 
in the world stands at the end of 
the highest auto road in America, at 
the peak of Mt. Evans, 14,259 feet 
up. It is run by the University of 
Denver in Colorado and is used prin- 
cipally for altitude and eosmic ray 
studies ... @ Some entomologists 
believe that mosquitoes spit into 
the wound after they bite and that 
the saliva causes the itching and 
swelling. 






MEDICINE 


ments. Used also as the bursting 
charge for hand grenades, airplane 
bombs, submarine mines, etc. 

@ Ammonium picrate: Used as a 
bursting charge in armor-piercing 
shells. 

@ Nitrostarch Explosives: Prepared 
from ordinary starch, they are com- 
bined with other chemicals for hand 
grenades, trench mortars and shells. 

@ Tetryl: Detonates faster than 
TNT, but can be used only with other 
powders. 

@ Mercury Fulminate: Used to de- 
tonate high explosive shells. 

@ Tetranitroaniline (TNA): Strong- 
est of all solid high explosives, but 
more expensive and sensitive than 
TNT, and not usuable in bursting 
shells, etc. 

@ Amatol: A mixture of ammonium 
nitrate and TNT. Used principally 
in airplane bombs. 
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Capsules 


@ According to Drs. J. B. Vaughan 
and George Dekay of Purdue Uni- 
versity, an effective treatment exists 
for athlete’s foot, a stubborn skin dis- 
ease affecting millions of Americans. 
The fungus causing the disease, they 
say, yields quickly to a footbath of 
sodium hypochlorite. 







susceptible to such infectious diseases 
as tuberculosis, mastitis and undulant 
fever. This is the finding of Dr. Oscar 
Erf, of Ohio State University, who has 
reported that a germinated seed diet 
tends to make people more resistant to 
ailments of that nature. 


@ Sprouted grain may be helpful to 
human beings in making them less 
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$300 IN CASH 
for 26 Best Names 


$50 Check Each Month for Four Months 
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Write your new name for fiour on a penny postcar@ or sheet of paper, sign re ible. It will 
address, and mail within three days from the time you read this announcemen 559 . 


pay you to be prompt. Your name for flour must be mailed before December 20, 
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$50.00 a month ich is offe to — First Prize winner for = - in sending in the winn 
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PATHFINDER POLL . 





The Colonel On War 


E Colone?¥s manner was serious 
as he sat down beside his friend 
Joe Doaks. Plainly enough, his 
thoughts were sober, and Joe felt pret- 
ty sure they were about Europe, war 
aid America—nothing else. The Col- 
onel was like that; when he gave his 
mind to a subject, he gave it whole. 
“Well,” said Joe, breaking a some- 
what heavy silence, “what do the 
people think of neutrality? Last week, 
you remember, you promised you'd 
tell me.” 
“So I did,” Colonel Straw Ballot re- 






test the feelings of the people before 
asking for their opinions on neutral- 
ity?” 

“Here it is in a nutshell,” the Col- 
onel answered, pulling a sheaf of notes 
from his breast pocket. “To begin 
with, I interviewed persons in every 
state and every type of locality in the 
United States, and I found an over- 
whelming majority strongly set upon 
maintaining a neutral status for this 
country. ‘Even so, roughly 87 per 
cent of the public voiced arderit sym- 
pathy for Poland and her allies, as 
against a tiny fraction for Germany 
and Russia. 








a 


answers, I asked the people {)... 
Would you favor altering our pp... 
trality laws so we could sell m 
tions, armament and planes to «1;; 
one on a cash-and-carry basis? 

the national average, I found 61 , 
cent in favor of the change, which 
would seem to indicate that a sizes)))» 
majority of Americans want Congres. 
to repeal the arms embargo. At 4), 
rate, my cross-section poll for PATH. 
FINDER showed only 38.1 per cen: 
anxious to maintain the present |.\ 
just as they are.” 

“And what else did you learn, (,))- 
onel?” asked Joe. 

“A curious thing, Mr. Doaks. 
curious thing, I learned that the 
folks who express the greatest decre 
of sympathy for Poland—the folks |i,- 
ing in towns under 25,000 populatio: 
—also show the strongest isolationis: 
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plied. “So I did, and I’ll tell you now. “To find out feelings,” the old gen- sentiment. They favor the cash-and- 
It’s important, Mr. Doaks. I think it’s tleman continued, “I asked this direct carry change by a margin of only 18.2 Wi 
very important—so much so that I question: Do you sympathize with per cent, as contrasted with a margin Ho 
really went to the bottom of it. I went Poland and her allies, or with Ger- of 22.6 per cent among metropolitan- Ho 
right down into the heart of the issue many? As youcan see from this chart, ites, and a margin of 26.1 per cent wa 
by sampling the among the rural tiv 
feelings of folks . population. Look Ro 
before asking The Questions & Answers at this table and be 
. = ” ’ 
their ae. Do you sympathize with Poland and her allies, or with Germany? you can see se 
“Good, said yourself, People in 
“ { National m4 

Joe. But would The Answers Cities over Cities and Towns Rural Composite in towns unde sit 
you call that going SAE es hone 25,000 pop. under 25,000 pop. |. hey Average 25,000 divide 59 tra 
to the bottom of Fepatnine We : per cent in favo. ofl 
the issue, Col- Poland and allies teeees 80.6% 92.6% 90.7% 87.1% of the change ind we 
enel? Seems to me aeuecnnee with 5.4 0.7 40.8 per cent for wa 
that in this busi- ene, Hee ip edees . . 1.2 2.8 no change what ws 
ness, it’s a matter sympathize Win ever.” ru 
| of what side neither side .......... 5.4 4.2 3.5 44 Sos Doaks lo: : 
you're on and who Sympathize with both ms ed closely at Col- ke’ 
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has the most guns 
and that sort of 
thing — in other 
words, facts come 
first, feelings af- 


terwards.” 
man looked up 


sharply and then 
leaned forward in 





ee 


or voice no opinion ... 


ae ie es 










onel Ballot’s char! 
of figures. “Ver 









; oe "ews 
Would you favor altering our neutrality laws so we could sell munitions, interesting; ph 
armament and planes to anyone on a “cash-and-carry” basis? said. And how 
: do you interpret 
National ° 9” 
The Answers Cities over Cities and Towns Rural Composite it, sir? 
The old gentle- on a eee oe os: le a ce TT The old gentle- 
change law to man _ smiled. | 
“cash and carry” .... 60.9% 59.0% 62.3% 61.0% leave the interpre- 
Maintain present tati ; MT, 
. ations to you, 
neutrality laws ....... 38.3 40.8 36.2 38.1 : 3 





his chair, “Mr. 
Doaks,” he _ de- 
clared with some 
emphasis, “you’ve 
got your issues 
mixed. Your anal- 
ysis may be excellent for war itself, 
but I’m afraid the very reverse is true 
when neutrality is involved. When 
that’s the issue, facts follow feelings. 
Do I make myself clear?” 
“Sorry,” Joe confessed. 
quite understand, Colonel.” 
“IT simply mean,” the old gentleman 
explained, “that the way the people of 
a neutral nation feel about any war 
will sooner or later determine what 
they do about it—that is, whether 
they'll actively take sides or continue 
as mere spectators. There’s a feel- 
ing that comes before war, Mr. Doaks} 
which is every bit_as strong as, and 
perhaps a great deal more important 
than, the feeling which follows after 
war, It’s the thing that can lead neu- 






“I don’t 


_trals into involvement.” 


“I see your point, sir,” said Joe, 
smiling, “even though I don’t entirely 
agree. But all that aside, how did you 


No opinion ....... 


ee 





the figures tell the story better than 
any words of mine. One point is worth 
special mention, though: It’s interest- 
ing to note that the greatest éxtremes 
of sentiment were voiced by folks liv- 
ing in cities and towns under 25,000 
population—92.6 per cent were for 
the Poles and only 0.7 per cent for the 
Nazis. In the big cities I found a dif- 
ferent picture—only 80.6 per cent 
were for Poland and her allies, while 
more than one out of 20 sympathized 
with Germany, not to mention 14 per 
cent who took no sides at all.” 
“Well, Colonel, those figures give me 
a pretty good idea of the nation’s 
feelings,” Joe Doaks declared. “Now, 
how about the opinions? How does 
the country divide on the subject of 
our present neutrality laws versus the 
proposed cash-and-carry change?” 
“Now there’s a question to ponder,” 
said the old gentleman. “To find the 









Doaks,” he _ de- 
clared. “There are 
feelings, opinio 
and facts — \ 
figure it out. As 
for myself, [ con- 
fess a little weariness over the su)- 
ject of neutrality and foreign wars 
Congress will have the matter sct- 
tled soon, I hope, and then we ca 
turn our attention to pressing affairs 
right here at home. There are plen 
ty of them, you know. They rang 
from politics to labor, from finance 
to agriculture, from government! 
spending to relief. There’s a whole 
lot of them, and I plan to discuss 4!! 
of them with you from week to 
week—and now, goodbye for tie 
present, Mr. Doaks. I must be on ™) 
way. I have all sorts of people to 
question in all sorts of communiti¢s 
throughout the nation, and I have 2! 
sorts of figures to figure out. [ll sce 
you soon,” 

Whereat the Colonel put on his biz 
black hat and walked off to work on 
another PATHFINDER Poll of Publi 
Opinion, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





White House: “Keep Out” 


NE thing about Washington that 
never fails to astonish foreign 
jsitors is the freedom with which 
rourists are allowed to roam through 
e capital’s public buildings, especial- 
the White House. 

Britishers who would never dream 
of trying to get inside their own Buck- 

agham Palace in London are amazed 
to Jearn that there is nothing to stop 
thm from strolling through the 
crounds at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 

r even from visiting selected parts 

‘ the Executive Mansion itself. 

Last week, however, Englishmen in 
\ashington found things at the White 
House more according to the British 
Hoyle. Shortly after Europe went to 
war, the Secret Service put up effec- 
tive “keep out” signs. Then Mrs. 
Roosevelt announced that autos would 
be barred from the grounds because 
too many people went in there to park 
nd spoon. Iron gates were swung 
shut, guards were posted at all en- 
trances, and only accredited callers on 
oflicial business were welcome. Last 
week, the ban on visiting the grounds 
was relaxed, but the White House itself 
was still as inaccessible to the average 
ubber-necker as King Tut’s tomb. 

\s to the reasons for this lock-and- 
key business, all concerned have been 

hly mysterious, talking vaguely 
about the need for “strengthening de- 
fenses” in wartime, Whatever the ex- 
planation, one group is well pleased— 
the White House staff. When hun- 
dreds of tourists are traipsing from 
Blue Room to Red Room every hour, 

rniture slip covers have to be press- 

ed daily and stairs dusted every few 

utes. Now, with only an occasion- 

clean-footed under _ secretary 

round, White House domestics have 
e time to take it easy. 





Clean Capitol 


UST before Congress swarmed into 
own, a steeplejack named Jim 
reyson (his colleagues like to call 

farzan”) kept a peculiar tryst. 
he locale was the wind-swept dome 

i the U, S. Capitol, 287 feet above 
t level, and the lady was a 17,000- 

pound bronze statue. Torreyson 
bed up to give the Capitol’s God- 
of Freedom her quadrennial bath. 
always happens on such occa- 

. When scaffolding draws atten- 

(o the statue, tourists and Wash- 

ilians traded misinformation 

t it (“It’s Pocahontas.” “No, it’s 
it’s the Spirit of Liberty.”), and 
lewspapers carried little stories. 

Goddess’s heredity, as a matter 

ict, is quite simple, She was 
ght up, presumably out of his 
head, by Clark Mills, an Amer- 
sculptor, modeled in plaster in 
e, Italy, and cast in bronze in 
hington, on the spot where this 





International 


“Tarzan” Kept a Tryst with the Goddess 


copy of PATHFINDER was printed. 
Shining up the Goddess is quite a 
chore. Torreyson had to dig birds’ 
nests out of her ears, scrape soot out 
of the folds of her gown and disman- 
tle 10 platinum-tipped lightning rods 
for repair. (All but two of the rods 
showed evidence of having been 
struck by lightning.) Generally the 
cleaners scrub the lady down with 
plain soap and water, but this year 
they used a special chemical solution. 
The Capitol refurbishing that takes 
place every four years doesn’t stop 
with the Goddess—it covers the entire 
building and includes repainting. 
After the last coat of paint had been 
applied this year, Congressmen start- 
ed to get excited letters from home: 
“IT understand they’re camouflaging 
the Capitol. What does this mean?” 
Investigation showed nothing so 
spectacular. A mix-up somewhere 
along the line had produced a paint 
slightly greyer than usual. If it ever 
stops raining in Washington, “Tar- 
zan” and his colleagues will restore 
the proper tint. Meanwhile, there’s 
really nothing to worry about. 


Notes About Town 


@ Undaunted by Grover Whalen’s 
troubles with attendance at the World 
of Tomorrow, 
are talking about staging a world’s 
fair of their own in the capital, The 
project has been approved by the 
Oldest Inhabitants, and the entative 
date is 1943. 


gq September was the greatest tour- 
ist month in the history of both the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Washing- 
ton Monument, Parks Superintendent 
Frank Gartside reports. The Memorial 
drew 191,014 visitors, and the Mon- 
ument 134,698. In this latter group, 
11,571 hardy souls walked to the top. 





some Washingtonians | 
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Old Violins Wanted 


ANY MAKE 


ag a _Sieadineee 

" More than 

200 other famous 

makes —- pie $150 up to $20,000. 

We buy and pay cash for certain old 

violins. If you own an old violin this 

may be worth a fortune to you. Send 

25c in coin for list of names and prices. 
FEDERAL VIOLIN BUREAU, Inc. 

Dept. 238, Hagerstown. Merviena 
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PRESENTING 


Key Pittman 


EN Key Pittman was a foot- 

loose prospector known as 
“Slim” in the 1897 Klondike gold rush, 
300 of his fellow-miners came to him 
with an angry story. A certain “inside 
érowd,” it seemed, was filing papers 
for all the good mining properties 
with officials at Dawson, while the 
men who had staked the original 
claims stood in line in front of the 
government office. 


Though the complaint was brought 
to him because he had been a lawyer, 
Pittman soon decided there was no 
legal redress for the miners’ grievance. 
The “insiders,” he discovered, were 
conniving with officials to file their 
early claims by the simple expedient 
of sneaking in the back door while 
the rightful claimants waited at the 
front, Pittman’s advice to his irate 
clients was characteristic. “Nail up 
the back door,” he said, “and watch it 
with an armed guard.” 

Direct and forceful tactics (which 
worked admirably in that*instance) 
are still favored by shrewd, sinewy 
and red-faced U. S. Senator Key Pitt- 
man. Last December, as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, in one of the most extraordinary 
official statements in the annals of 
American foreign affairs, he bluntly 
announced that the people of this 
country “do not like” the governments 
of Germany and Japan. Last week he 
was busy guiding through the Sen- 
ate a new neutrality bill, embodying 
repeal of the controversial arms em- 
bargo (see page 5). 


ONSIDERING the fact that Pittman 

achieved his present committee 
chairmanship through automatic oper- 
ation of party seniority machinery, it 
is lucky for the Administration that he 
is not an isolationist. For like his 
fellow far-westerners, Idaho’s Borah 
and California’s Johnson, Pittman 
spent most of his life in a frontier at- 
mosphere so far removed from the Old 
World that Europe seemed entirely 
unimportant, 

Born of an aristocratic Southern 
family on September 19, 1872, the son 
of William B. and Catherine (Key) 
Pittman, the Senator was well edu- 
cated by private tutors and at an in- 
stitution of his religious denomina- 
tion, Southwestern Presbyterian Uni- 
versity at Clarksville, Tenn. His rea- 
son for first heading west in 1890 was 
typical; attracted by a picture in a 
sporting magazine, he decided to go 
elk-hunting out there. 

Once at Seattle, Wash., however, 
Pittman was infected less by “buck 
fever” than by the speculative excite- 
ment accompanying railroad develop- 
ment in that area, Euthusiastically 
investing his whole inheritance in 
boom-town lots that never boomed, he 
soon found himself without money. 

Searching for a road to riches, 
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Pittman Plays His Role with Vigor 


Pittman was attracted to the law by a 
prosperous-looking, red-headed young 
attorney, known as “Dude” Lewis be- 
cause of his faultless dress. And so, 
with the inspiration and aid of the 
late Senator from Illinois, pink-whis- 
kered J, Hamilton Lewis, he began the 
practice of law in Seattle in 1892, only 
to drop it five years later for the dash 
to the Klondike gold fields. 


EWS of a new gold strike at Nome, 

Alaska, again drew Pittman north- 
ward two years later, and it was 
there that he married a fellow-pros- 
pector’s sister, Mimosa June Gates of 
Eureka, Calif. As first district at- 
torney of Nome, Pittman was appeal- 
ing a case to’a higher court in Cali- 
fornia when he once again heard and 
heeded the call of gold. This time, 
however, his pursuit was decisive, for 
it led him to Tonopah, Nevada, where 
he still lives, and eventually into poli- 
tics. He has been a United States 
Senator since 1910. Re-elected ever 
since, he is now serving his fourth 
consecutive term. 

Even in politics precious metals 
continued to play a dominant part in 
Pittman’s fortunes. To “do something” 
for Nevada’s silver producers was 
his original aim in going to Congress, 
and silver has remained the only in- 
terest for which he occasionally 
breaks his record of party regularity. 
As father of the Silver Purchase Act 
and leader of the silver bloc, he has 
boosted the U. §. Treasury’s purchase 
price for the white metal to 77.5 cents 
an ounce, as compared with a market 
price of 45.2 cents in 1933. 

Pittman’s rise against a background 
of goldrushing, silver lobbying, and 
frontier law to the third-ranking post 
(below the President and Secretary of 
State) in the conduct of our foreign 
affairs, seems curiously accidental. 
Under the unique American system, 
however, he is the people’s represen- 
tative on the councils of diplomacy, 
and he can be counted on to fill his 
role with vigor. 


PATHFINDER 


NAMES | 


After a whispered convers:|iop 
with a representative of District 4). 
torney THOMAS E. DEWEY’s oi! 
the Court of General Sessions in 
York City last week boosted 
$5,000 to $50,000 the bail on which (,¢r- 
man-American Bund leader F|,{1{7 
KUHN has been at liberty since |, 
May, when he was indicted fo; 4) 
leged thefts of $14,548 from [yng 
funds. Unable to raise the increased 
bail, which was fixed on the basis of 
“authentic information” that the \.); 
chief planned to leave the 
jurisdiction, Kuhn was jailed. hey 
an appeal by his attorney for trea}. 
ment “in the American way” failed to 
reduce the bond, it seemed likely }, 
would stay there until his trial, whic) 
may begin Oct. 23. 


* * * 


court's 


A twelve-minute session opened the 
1939-40 term of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, attended by ai! but 
one of the nine Justices. Absent! was 
73-year-old PIERCE BUTLER, seri- 
ously ill with a bladder ailment. Fol- 
lowing the opening formalities, seven 
Justices paid a traditional cal! 0: 
President Roosevelt at the White 
House. Absent from this delegation 
was Butler’s conservative colleague, 
77-year-old JAMES C, McREYNOLDS. 


* . 


The constitutional right of petition 
does not permit violations of air safe- 
ty regulations which are “inexcusable 
and dangerous to the public welfare,” 
aviatrix LAURA INGALLS was told 
by thé Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Charged with dropping keep-out-of- 
war leaflets from her plane over re- 
stricted White House and Capitol 
zones, She was given ten days to show 
cause why she should not be [fined 
$500 and have her pilot’s license sus- 
pended or revoked. 


* * 7 


Basing his belief in an Allied \ 


tory on greater Anglo-French re- 
sources and the likelihood of internal 
dissension in Germany, German nov- 
elist THOMAS MANN warned _ thal 
from the ruins of war must come 4 
“federation of Europe, modeled on the 
United States.” Instead of “anothe! 
Versailles,” he said, there must be 4 
union “in which boundary lines wi! 
be mere administrative units. Europ 
must follow America’s example or 
die.” 

Former President HERBERT HOOV- 
ER told an interviewer that the eo! 
of the war “may be victory” for th 
Allies. “At worst,” he said, “it might 
be stalemate. I do not see any poss! 
bility that it can be defeat.” Hoover’ 
placed particular stress on the fac! 
that Britain and France “can and wil! 
control the seven seas, despite sub- 
marines and airplanes.” As a corol- 
lary to his view, he denounced the 
theory that the United States would 
eventually have to enter the war. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Bankers: New Note 


\t every annual convention staged 
by the American Bankers Association 
for the last several years, the major 
business at hand has been oral drub- 
ping of the New Deal. Checking the 
record of the Association’s 65th con- 
clave at Seattle, Wash., last week, ob- 
servers found that bankers had at 
last struck a new note—war, and its 
probable effects. , 

Among the 2,500 money merchants 
who swarmed Seattle’s big Olympic 
Hotel, Europe’s conflict was the one 
irresistible tonic of informal conver- 
sation and of the convention’s formal 
work. Reporters noted an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment 
among the dele- 
gates for repeal 
of the arms em- 
bargo. At the 
same time, there 

s no doubt that 
the retiring A. B. 

4, president Phil- 
lip A. Benson 
spoke for his 13,- 
(00 members, re- 
presenting no less 
than 80 per cent 
of the nation’s 
banks, when he 
declared 
“Charges that 
wars are brought 
on by internation- 
al bankers are the 
bunk. No banker 
wants war or any 
part of it. War 
ever does any- 
one any good.” 

Most authorita- 
tive banking state- 

ent on just what 

ir might do 

e from the A. 

B. Av’s economic 
policy committee, 
headed by Col- 
onel Leonard P. 
\yres, well known 
economist. War 
stimulation of industry, especially 
ch lines as steel and shipbuild- 

ng, would probably swing more busi- 
ness to the banker, the committee pre- 
dicted, but “in the long run the re- 
sults will be adverse to us, for great 
ars are immense calamities which 

mpoverish not only the participants, 
but all nations of. the world.” Taking 
this admonition to heart, the conven- 
ion unanimously adopted a pledge of 
‘he resolutions committee to work to- 
vard “restraining and restricting any 
excessive war boom in trade, industry, 

‘riculture or the security markets.” 

for the rest, speeches and resolu- 
ions slid comfortably along in the 
Well-greased groove of former years: 





and syrup... 


e Federally insured commercial 


Random Statistics 


TIMULATED by the war abroad, 

the nation’s railroads during the 
past month have placed orders for 
new equipment valued at more than 
70 million dollars, the bulk of this 
sum being for freight cars . 
The average American, it has been 
estimated, annually eats 217 pounds 
of cereal, 164 pounds of potatoes, 
329 pounds of milk and cream, 132 
pounds of meat and fish, 30 pounds 
of eggs, 17 pounds of coffee, tea, 
spices and chocolate, 186 pounds of 
fresh fruits, and 110 pounds of sugar 


eral Social Security Act, about 114 
million dollars will be paid out in 
old-age pensions next year to be- 
tween 500,000 and 750,000 persons 

- - @ The U. S. feed grain supply 
for this year will amount to ap- 
proximately 112 million tons... 
@ From the standpoint of indus- 
trial production, the steel worker is 
the most efficient wage-earner in 
America; the net value of what he 
produces each year amounts to 
$3,240, as against $2,920 per worker 
in all other industries 
ly 32 million turkeys (enough to 
allow almost four pounds to every 
person in the country) will be avail- 
able for America’s Thanksgiving 
this year. A record crop, the figure 
represents an increase of 6,600,000 
over the number of turkeys raised 
in any previous year. 


loans were denounced as government 
competition with private banking and 
as tending to concentrate financial 
power in political hands. 

e The Association’s stand against 
compulsory membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System for banks with 
deposits of over $1,000,000 was re- 
iterated. 

@ The Administration was once 
again urged to work for a balanced 
budget, ease up on regulatory legis- 
lation and restore am atmosphere of 
“sanity and stability” in the world 
of business and finance. 


In one of the tamest elections in 
recent years, the A. B. A. picked Henry 
W. Koeneke, president of the Security 
Bank of Ponca City, Okla., as its second 
vice - president 
a post that will 
bring him the A. 
B. A. presidency 
by right of succes- 
sion two years 
from now. Boost- 
ed to the presi- 
dency for 1940 
was Robert M. 
Hanes, president 
of the Wachovia 
Bank & Trust 
Company of Win- 
ston Salem, N. C., 
and brother of 
Treasury Under 
Secretary John 
Hanes, considered 
one of the fore- 
most friends of 
business in the 
Roosevelt Admin- 



































Under the Fed- 


istration. Hanes 
confined his in- 
augural address 


chiefly to an out- 
line of A. B, A. 
policies for the 
coming year —a 
campaign to “edu- 
cate” the public in 
the economic po- 
sition of banking, 
combined with ef- 
forts to improve 
banking service to 
the public. About the war, Hanes had 
only one piece of advice to offer bank- 
ers and America in general—“stay 
out of it!” 


--- @ Near- 





Beauty Bill 


To the American woman, the quest 
for beauty is one of life’s major pur- 
suits. Just what this female preoccu- 
pation means in an economic way 
was indicated last week in Chicago by 
Miss Frances Martell, secretary of the 
American Cosmeticians Association. 

The beauty business, Miss Martell 
said, is the sixth largest in the U. S.., 
and this year will take in about $200,- 
000,000. The nation’s 78,624 beauty 
shops, she estimated, will present to 
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An authentic, unbiased, scientific forecast 
of pending events secured through approved 
sampling methods to determine beforehand 
what the public thinks as to war, pending 
legislation, politics, elections, candidates, 
and important questions of the day. An 
exclusive news feature appearing regularly 
only in PATHFINDER, and directed by 
the nationally known prognosticator, Emil 
Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER. Be sure 
to look for this important uncolored survey 
in each issue. Keep up with the times—in 













fact, be ahead of the times by reading the 


PATHFINDER Poll of Public Opinion. 

If your subscription is about to expire, 
renew it now, or if you are not a subscriber 
send $1.00 for 52 issues to 
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BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


In Most Instances, the Nation’s Agricultural Prospects Can be Mapped Optimistically 


39,000,000 customers an itemized beau- 
ty bill for 1939 reading something like 
this: 


Permanent waves 

Finger waves, marcels ... 

Haircuts 

Facials 

Hair tinting and dyeing .. 

Manicures 

Cosmetics 

Scalp treatments 

Shampoos 

New York, Miss Martell declared, is 
the most beauty conscious state, 
spending $39,000,000 a year for re- 
pairs above the neck. Second is Cali- 
fornia, $16,000,000; third Illinois, 


$73,000,000 
40,000,000 
25,000,000 
20,000,000 
17,000,000 
15,000,000 
13,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 


$15,000,000. 


Farm Prospects: Good 


Each month the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics issues a report on the nation’s 
current and prospective farm situa- 
tion. Last week, farmers were reading 
with pleased interest the Bureau’s re- 
port for October. 

On the whole, the Bureau found, 
American farm prospects are good. 
Demand for agricultural products is 
rising; their prices are up; and as a 
result, the farm cash income in 1939 
may exceed earlier estimates of close 
to eight billion dollars. 

On individual commodities, the Bu- 
reau reported as follows: 


@ The domestic supply of wheat 
has been reduced by approximately 
100,000,000 bushels, but the world sup- 
ply this year is the largest on record. 

e@ Cotton prices are higher than 
during the corresponding period last 
year, domestic manufacturing of cot- 
ton goods has expanded, and exports 
are greater this season than last. 
Moreover, prospects for greater ex- 
ports have improved. 

@ Flue-cured tobacco growers, 
however, face a _ critical situation. 
With their crop the largest on record, 
prices are low and smaller exports 
are expected. 

@ Total supplies of feed grains 
(see “Random Statistics”) will be 
abundant enough to care for the in- 
creased number of livestock on farms 
this fall and. winter, but the feed 
supply west of the Missouri will be 
less plentiful. 

@ The supply and domestic con- 
sumer demand for hog products are 
expetted to increase during the next 
few months, while exports of hog 


} e . 
products probably will increase. 

@ Slaughter supplies of sheep and 
lambs have decreased this fall com- 
pared to last, but this decline may be 
followed by an increase during the 
fed-lamb marketing season (Decem- 
ber through April). The wool mar- 
ket is improved. 

@ Production of fats and oils from 
domestic products this year may be 
the largest on record, but this prob- 
ably will not force down prices since 
consumer demand is likely to increase. 

@ Increased consumer demand for 
dairy products is indicated for this 
fall and winter by prospective expan- 
sion in industrial activity and con- 
sumer incomes. 


For those farmers who believe the 
European war will increase demand 
for their products in 1940, the Bureau 
repeated a warning against overplant- 
ing; since there are large exportable 
surpluses of a number of agricultural 
commodities (wheat and cotton, pork 
and lard, apples and tobacco), no ex- 
pansion in production of those crops 
will be required. 

ro 
Briefs 


q There was less unemployment in 
August than in any month since De- 
cember, 1937, the National Industrial 
Conference Board reported. From an 
estimated 9,852,000 persons in July, 
the number of jobless fell to 9,424,000 
in August—a decline of 4.3 per cent. 


q The Department of Commerce re- 
vealed that U. S. income totaled $43,- 
076,000,000 during the first eight 
months of 1939—an increase of $1,700,- 
000,000 over the first eight months of 
last year. Total U. S. income in 1939 
is expected to reach $68,000,000,000, 
compared to $66,275,000,000 in 1938. 


g A total of 11,051,357,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy for public use 
—an all-time high—was produced in 
August, according to the Federal Pow- 
er Commission. This was 5.5 per cent 
greater than the production during the 
previous month and 10 per cent greater 
than production during August, 1938. 


q Freight loadings in the last quar- 
ter of 1939 will exceed 5,750,000 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads 
predicted. Even this figure—a 13.8 
per cent boost over the same period 
last year—may be pushed upward by 
war stimulus, fhe Association said. 


PATHFINDER 


MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Espionage Agent (Warner Broth- 
ers): This spy melodrama makes 4) 
attempt to.cash in on current events: 
references are made to the war iy 
Europe and the relation of the United 
States to it. These references, how 
ever, are merely incidental to the 
main theme: how a promising caree; 
man, swept out of the U. S. Foreig 
Service because he married a former 
spy, turns counter-espionage agent 
and smashes a spy ring (presuma\)! 
Nazi) single-handed. With Joel \{c. 
Crea and Brenda Marshall as stars, |}, 
offering has some violent, exciting » 
suspenseful mdéments. 

* * +. 

Two Bright Boys (Universal): [Las 
spring, Universal teamed Jackie Covp- 
er and Freddie Bartholomew quite 
successfully in “Spirit of Culver.” [pn 
“Two Bright Boys,” they’re co-starred 
again in a variation of the melodra 
atic foreclosed-mortgage theme. \ 
villain (Alan Dinehart) gets a bung 
ling English adventurer (Melvill: 
Cooper) and his son (Bartholomey 
to help him mulct a valuable piece of 
Texas oil land out of fatherless Jacki 
Cooper and his mother (Dorothy Pet- 
erson). Ultimately, the English pair 
turn virtuous and aid Jackie in con- 
founding the villain. Despite the 
story’s familiarity, the film is good 
entertainment. 

— * 7 

Here I Am a Stranger (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Since Hollywood gen- 
erally portrays college life as if it 
were always centered around. the Big 
Game or a razz-ma-tazz musical show, 
“Here I Am a Stranger” is distinctive; 
it treats the college background with 
respect for realities. It is also dis- 
tinctive because of good performances 
—particularly by Roland Young and 
Richard Dix. These virtues, however, 
are counterbalanced by a slow-moving 
plot. In its meanderings, college stu- 
dent Richard Greene—torm=by love 
for both his divorced parents—turns 
from his _ self-sacrificing mother 
(Gladys George) to regenerate his 
hard-drinking newspaperman father 
(Dix), and falls in love with the 
daughter of an eccentric professor 
(Young). 

* * * 

Full Confession (R-K-O): On his 
supposed death-bed a man confesses 
to a Catholic priest a murder for which 
another man is about to be killed. e- 
covering, the murderer refuses to re- 
peat his confession publicly, leavins 
the priest—bound by~the inviolable 
secrecy of the confessional—the tre- 
mendous job of making him do 5°. 
Around this plot has been woven 4 
powerfully realistic psychologic! 
melodrama. The film is_ greatly 
strengthened by the outstanding per- 
formances of Joseph Calleia as the 
priest and Victor McLaglen as tl 
killer. 
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Oct. 14, 1939 
SUBMARINES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


German U-boats were ordered secret- 
\y to battle stations before hostilities 
pegan and will not return home for 
months. 

Observers strongly suspect’ the 
Reich of using non-German bases for 
their undersea craft—either well- 
jaded old tankers, which Germany 
pought up in large numbers before the 
war, or ports of friendly “neutrals” 
such as Spain. Even without such 
help, there is nothing in international 
law to prevent submarines from load- 
ing up on food and oil at neutral ports, 
provided they stay no longer than 24 
hours and do not return within three 
months. This would not be allowed, 
however, under the new “safety belt” 
plan of the Americas (see page 10). 


. ++ The Torpedo 


The submarine carries within its 
hull a mass of complicated armament. 
Three to five inch rifles and wet- 
mount anti-aircraft guns provide some 
protection against attack from with- 
out. Radio com- 
munication is pos- 
sible even under Sub Fleets 
water. Cruising 20 CCURATE 
feet below, the 








possible because 





estimates of the 
world’s submarine fleets are im- 


efficiency, and it is Germany which, 
in the present war, is using the U-boat 
with telling effect. The Reich is so 
placed geographically that a coastal 
blockade might spell its doom; against 
blockade, the submarine is by all odds 
the strongest known weapon. Small 
wonder, then, that Germany, above all 
other nations, makes the U-boat a 
major instrument of war, 


. «+ Means of Defense 


Since the U-boat menace first 
emerged in 1914, submarine defense 
has reached a high peak of perfection. 
In allied hands today are half a dozen 
different effective means of fighting 
the enemy under the sea: 

e The depth charge is the most po- 
tent of all anti-submarine weapons. A 
barrel-shaped missile hurled from a 
special gun, it explodes with tre- 
mendous force far below the surface. 
When close enough, the explosion 
opens the submarine’s seams; even at 
several hundred feet, it may cripple 
the U-boat’s controls sufficiently to 
sink it or force it above water, where 
it is at the mercy of surface guns. 

@ The mine proved highly success- 
ful in the First 
World War. Mine 
nests moored at 







several nations (about 200 feet) 










submarine com- ; 

mands a ‘clear keep their undersea strength a close- explode upon con- 
ly guarded secret. With due reser- ch ie 

view of the sur- vation for secret construction, sub- tact, injuring the 

face by periscope. marine power stacks up something victim beyond 

Even when she like this: hope of rescue. 

lies many fathoms NATION SUBS TONNAGE Particularly effec- 

deep, sound-detec- Italy 122 111,144 tive are heavy 

tion apparatus per- France 98 96,191 steel nets studded 

mits her not only Germany 71 75,292 with mines. 

to spot an ap- Japan 62 90,000 e The Q-boat 

proaching vessel, Great Britain’ / 59 68,396 was one of Brit- 

but to guage its United States 39 59,011 ain’s first replies 





Russia 





speed, chart its 
course and fire 
torpedoes without 
once actually sighting the target. 
Depending on their size, submarines 
may carry from four or five to 25 tor- 
The average torpedo is a 
cigar-shaped shell of special steel from 
14 to 22 feet long, from 14 to 21 inches 
in diameter and weighing up to a ton 
and a half. In its nose lies the firing 
pin and the charge—wet guncotton 
and TNT or some other high explosive. 
The center chamber is the “air flask,” 
holding air compressed up to 2,500 
pounds to the square inch, which 
feeds the propelling engine in the 
rear, Along with the engine in the 
after-chamber is the steering  con- 
'rol—a gyroscopic mechanism which 
can hold the missile to its course 
with uncanny accuracy. Torpedoes, 


pe does. 


Which cost an average of $8,000 
apiece, have. ranges up to 10,000 
yards, but are most effective within 


) 


“000 yards. They can travel as fast 
as 00 knots an hour—so speedily that 
ho large vessel can hope to dodge. 
fhe submarine, of course, is not 
exclusively a German weapon. Under- 
sea craft are a part of every major 
vy in the world (see box, above). 
But it was Germany which, in the last 
war, discovered the U-boat’s deadly 


(unknown) (unknown) 






to the German 
undersea threat jn 
the last war. 


armed vessels disguised as 


Heavily 
merchantmen to invite submarine at- 


tack ply the seaways. When the 
U-boat appears, the Q-boat lets loose 
with a deadly barrage. Q-boats are 
now equipped with special deck guns 
whose shells do not ricochet from the 
water, but burrow beneath the waves. 

@ The airplane is becoming increas- 
ingly dangerous to undersea raiders. 
Plane patrols can spot submarines 
even when the submarines are many 
fathoms deep. The aviators may then 
summon sub-chasers, or try their own 
luck—sometimes excellent—at bomb- 
ing from the air. 

© Flotillas of special submarine 
hunters and chasers are today roving 
the oceans; once only the hunter, the 
U-boat is now the hunted as well. 
During the First World War, it took 
a fleet of 15 or 20 destroyers an entire 
day to sink a submarine after it was 
spotted; today specially equipped, 
swift-moving sub-chasers jin pairs, or 
even alone, can harry U-boats over 
hundreds of miles of ocean. 

e Convoys, many experts believe, 
finally broke the back of the U-boat 
menace in 1918. By massing from five 
to 30 merchantmen, the British found, 


normal submarine | 
cruising depth | 
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There’s a Good Reason 
You’re Constipated! 






When there's something wrong 
with you, the first rule is: get at 
the cause. If you are constipated, 
don’t endure it first and cure it 
afterward. Find out what's giving 
you the trouble. ° 

Chances are it’s simple if you 
eat the super-refined foods most 
people do: meat, white bread, 
potatoes. It’s likely you don’t get 
enough “bulk.” And “bulk” doesn't 
mean a lot of food. It’s a kind of 
food that isn’t consumed in the 
body, but leaves a soft “bulky” 
mass in the intestines and helps 
a bowel movement. 

If this is your trouble, you 
should eat a natural “bulk” pro- 
ducing food—a crunchy, ready- 
to-eat cereal—Kellogg’s All-Bran. 
Eat it daily and drink plenty of 
water. Tear out this advertise- 
ment and send to Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., for two free 
individual packages of Aly Bran. 
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PEAT SE ees 


and screening them with destroyer 
guardians, submarine losses were 
greatly diminished. Though the tar- 
get was larger, the alertness of many 
watchers kept U-boats at a distance. 
Those that got close enough rarely 
managed to fire more than one tor- 
pedo before being detected, and at- 
tack on a.convoyed fleet became al- 
most synonymous with certain de- 
Struction for the attacker. Greatest 
triumph of the convoy system was the 
transporting of 2,000,000 American 
soldiers to France with loss of less 
than 1,000 men. 


. «+ Pirate’s Role 


Such is the duel that is now raging 
over the oceans. On the one hand, the 
submarine—a ruthless, deadly pirate, 
difficult to detect, hard to hit back at, 
with tremendous cruising range, great 
fire-power and uncannily accurate 
methods of spotting and destroying 
victims. On the other hand, an im- 
pressive array of.anti-submarine de- 
fenses, based on the grim experience 
of 1914-18 and proved valuable in 
actual use. 

"The final verdict in this game of 
death at sea must be withheld till the 
war is over. Yet this week, there 
were already signs that the U-boat 
might miss its ultimate end of snap- 
ping Britain’s life-lines. First and 
most important was the fact that sub- 
marines were no longer an unknown 
weapon. When they first began to 
strike at bewildered merchantmen -in 
1915, the toll went up and up—596 


ships in 1915; 1,164 in 1916; 2,439 in 


1917. Not until 1918, when defenses 
had been developed, did the count be- 
gin to drop—the toll that year was 
1,235. Today, by contrast, the trend 
has been steadily downward since the 
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The Toll 


TRIKING more than 5,400 times, 
German U-boats in the last war 
sent hundreds of. millions of dollars 
worth of merchant vessels to the 
bottom. Here is the toll in terms 
of tonnage: 
NATION 
Great Britain 
Norway 
France 
Italy 
Sweden, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Spatn 
United States 
All others 


TONS 
7,831,000 
1,180,000 

899,000 
846,000 


825,000 
397,000} 
871,000 


TOTAL LOSS 12,851,000 


t The U. S. lost 56,000 tons while neutral, 
341,000 while a belligerent 


opening of the war. After three weeks, 
Winston Churchill was able to tell 
Commons: 

“In the first week, our losses by 
U-boat sinkings amounted to 65,000 
tons. In the second week they were 
46,000 tons, and in the third week they 
were only 21,000 tons.” In the war’s 
fourth week, losses were held under 
10,000 tons. 

It is in such figures that the effec- 
tiveness of submarine warfare must 
be measured. Despite Weddigen’s 
amazing (and still unequaled) feat of 
sinking jhree warships in 60 min- 
utes, despite the recent destruction of 
the British aircraft carrier Courage- 
ous, the submarine has never been a 
very valuable adjunct of naval battle. 
Its principal role is that of a modern 
pirate, preying on all vessels that 
carry food and other necessities of 
life to the enemy. 


...A Death Trap 


Secondly, submarine sinkings are 
much greater today than in the early 
part of the First World War. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain told Commons 
recently that estimates of six or seven 
U-boats sunk by British arms were 
“probably under-statement.” French 
sources claim the Reich has lost 12 
submarines to allied attack. Such fig- 
ures sound small by themselves; but 
the entire German undersea fleet is 
believed to number only 60 or 70 ships, 
of which perhaps 40 are capable of 
work on the high seas, If the French 
are right, therefore, Germany has lost 
a fifth of her U-boats in a single month 
of war. 

Sunken submarines, of course, can 
be replaced, and there is no doubt that 
German shipyards today are working 
at top speed to build-up the Nazi un- 
dersea fleet. From 1914 to 1918, the 
Reich built no less than 370 submar- 
ines, hitting a production peak of nine 
a month in 1916. Taking estimates of 
submarine sinkings with the heavy 
sprinkling of salt which all belligerent 
claims need, it seems likely that Ger- 
man losses and German production 
during the current struggle may offset 
one another. 

But when a submarine is sunk, not 
only the ship is lost—the ship is 
almost invariably a death trap for the 


. 


_ PATHEINDEp 


expert crew of officers and men who 
operated her. Submarine work is harq 

and tricky, and Germany will be }:;; 

pressed to replace the highly tra; 

crews sent to the bottom of the 

in their U-boats. As Churchill poi 

out: 

“In the last war, one-third of 
whole vast catalogue of damage (. 
to British and neutral colors throw), 
U-boat attacks was due to 25 experi. 
enced and professional captains of jhe 
old submarine service of Germany. |; 
would seem from this that it wil) |. 
much easier for our enemy to seek 0): 
the capacity to build more U-boxts 
than to replace the limited clas. »; 
highly skilled professional officers 
and crews of U-boats that have noy 
been captured or destroyed.” 


Add to perfected submarine e- 
fenses and heavier German losses the 
immense size of the British mercantil: 
marine—more than 11,000 ships—an¢ 
it becomes obvious what a gigan! 
task the U-boat has if it is to suc 
in cutting the sea lanes that feed {); 
British Isles. 


- + « International Law 


Probably no other weapon 
evoked more protest or more tal! 
control than the submarine. — Tot.!! 
unmentioned in the Hague con 
tions for waging war drawn up : 
1907, undersea craft have since been 4 
thorn in the side of every interna- 
tional naval or disarmament confer 
ence. At the Washington arms con- 
ference in 1921-22, Britain proposed 
the abolition of submarines as being 
“of small value for defensive pur- 
poses” and a source of much abuse 
The proposal was rejected by France 
Italy and the United States. At | 
London naval parley of 1930, however, 
America switched from its view and 
announced itself “in favor of the abo!- 
ition of the submarine.” Again |! 
idea was thrown to the ash-heap. 
Article 22 of the London treaty, how 
ever, these rules were laid down [0 
undersea war: 


1) In their action with regard | 
merchant ships, submarines must con- 
form to rules of international law t 
which surface vessels are subject 
[That is, a merchantman must be 
ordered to heave to and have its 
papers and cargo examined; if a neu- 
tral with proper papers and no con- 
traband cargo, it must be allowed t 
proceed; if an enemy merchantman, i' 
may be shelled, but only after the 
crew is placed in safety, Merchant- 
men refusing to stop may be fired 
upon. | 

2) ...A submarine may not sink 
or render incapable of navigation 4 
merchant vessel without having first 
placed passengers, crew and _ ship's 
papers in a place of safety. For this 
purpose, the ship’s boats are not re- 
garded as a place of safety unless the 
safety of the passengers and crew 15 
assured, in the existing sea and weath- 
er conditions, by the proximity of land 
or the presence of another vesse! 
which is in a position to take them 
aboard. 


To this protocol, Germany is 4 
signatory; yet the Athenia and severa! 
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International 


Churchill: The Story Is Told in Figures 


other ships have been sunk without 
warning, their passengers and crew 
left to sink or swim as best they could. 
International law, plainly, is but a 
weak restraint on so powerful a 
weapon as the U-boat. Yet as long 
ven cling to the curious notion that 
like a football game, can be 
waged according to established rules, 
they will continue to attempt such 
restraints, 


..- lt Will Continue 


Outside international confabs, the 
submarine has been roundly and con- 
stantly denounced, and none have 
been more bitter than the British, Yet 
in the middle of the last war, Lord 
Fisher, just replaced as England’s 
First Sea Lord, wrote privately to 
{lfred von Tirpitz, Grand Admiral] of 
the German Fleet: 

“Il don’t blame you for the sub- 
marine business. I’d have done the 
same myself, only our idiots in Eng- 
land wouldn’t believe it when I told 
em. 

{nd in a post-war interview, Ad- 

al John R. Jellicoe, who command- 
ed the British fleet at the great battle 
of Jutland, in which submarines fig- 
ed, and who succeeded Fisher in 
1916 as First Sea Lord, declared: 
| am quite sure that any nation 
e future, fighting with her back 
the wall, will be bound to em- 
submarines drastically, and es- 
pecially against the enemy’s merchant 
hips, 
fhere can be no doubt that sub- 
arine piracy, like all other aspects of 
odern warfare, is a horrible and un- 
lized business. Neither can there 
be any doubt that the submarine is an 
ensely strong and effective weap- 
on that will be used to the hilt by any 
tion that needs it. As long as the 
world fights, just as long must the 
“orld put up with what Churchill re- 
called “U-boat war—a_ hard, 
lespread, bitter war of groping and 
vning, a war of ambuscade and 
apping, a war of science and 
eamanship,” 


f Tiyv 





RHYME & REASON 


SLENDER acquaintance with the 

world must convince every man that 
actions, not words, are the true criterion 
of the attachment of friends; and that 
the most liberal professions of good-will 
are very far from being the surest marks 
of it. 























*x* « “If you suffer fro 
RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION 
STOMACH or KIDNEY TROUBLE 
NERVOUSNESS or from one of a 
a host of other common ailment Vv 

; : wrong meal you eat can make y 
condition WORSE!" warns J. G. REYNOLDS, Ph. D 


Learn to 


If you want to be well and strong, learn which foods 
POISON your system—which act as MEDICINES. Lea 
which foods you should eat to relieve Arthritis, Anemia, 
indigestion—or whatever your particular trouble is. New 
knowledge of Bie-Dynamies and Scientific Nutritional 
Control is bringing amazingly quick and lasting relief 
to many who have tried everything else without success. 
Now you, too, can learn these VITAL SECRETS in the 
privacy of your home. If you are sick and discouraged, 
you owe it to yourself and those dear to you to investi- 
gate this new way to VIBRANT HEALTH and «a 
HAPPIER LIFE! 


—GEORGE WASHINGTON 








We dare not trust our wit for making 
our house pleasant te our friends, and so 
we buy ice cream. 




















—EMERSON 


7 * * 





To do all in our power to win health, 
and to keep it, is as much our duty as to 
be honest. 





SEWARD 











Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 

Look to this Day! For it is Life, 

The very Life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the Varieties 

And Realities of your Existence; 

The Bliss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action, 

The Splendor of Beauty; 

For Yesterday is but a Dream, 

And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But Today well lived 

Makes every Yesterday a Dream of Hap- 
piness, 

And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 

Look well therefore to this Day! 

Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 

—From the Sanscrit 






























i Send now — TODAY —for this big, 
illustrated, FREE Book. It reveals 
facts about common foods that will 
astonish you. It tells how you can 
learn and apply the same funda- 
rules of BIO-DYNAMIC 
HEALTH that have brought Mental 
and Physical Health afd Happiness 
and Success to thousands. Get this 
valuable FREE BOOK without 
delay. Write today (penny poset- 
. No cost or obligation. 
- - = - = ~- - ~ 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


20th Century Health Institute, Dept. 18X12 
742 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 












































Patience is the art of hoping. 
Vauvenargues 


Men deal with life as children with their 





















. play, . Please send me your free HEALTH BOOK. 
Who first misuse, then cast their toys 
away. 0 eS all I 


COWPER | 
ADDRESS 


Peace rules the day, where reason rules 
the mind 





COLLINS 


O what a glory doth this world put on 





For him who, with a fervent heart, goes geno 
forth 4 try; Gets Rats 
Under the bright, and glorious sky, and Every Time 
looks K-R-O is made 
. from Red Squill, a 
On duties well performed, and days well | raticide recommended 
spent! by us Det Age. uk 
For him the wind, ay, and the yellow leaves, on 350 ard $1.00; Pow: 
Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent | der, for farms, 75¢. All 


Drug and Seed Stores. 

Damage cach rat docs 
costs you $200 a 
year. K-R-O Co, 
Springfield, O. 


teachings. 

. —LONGFELLOW 
There are four kinds of people, three 
of which should be avoided and the fourth 
cultivated: those who don’t know that 
they don’t know; those who know that 
they don’t know; those who don’t know 
that they know; ‘and those who know 

that they know. 

—ARABIAN 
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Send Your Renewal Promptly 
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Milford Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford. 

Please send me your Free Illustrated Book of Facts. 
REP a Se as as aces Te 
Address Pe 

City State 


KIDNEYS —_- 
MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 
Flush Out Poisonous Waste 

If you have an excess of acids in your blood, your 15 
miles of yeltaaney tubes may be over-worked. These tiny 
filters and tubes are working day and night to help 
Nature rid your system of excess poisonous 
waste. - 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause = 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 

energy, gett p nights, swelling, oulliee 
under the eyes, hi = AT and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty ah er with smarting and burni 
times here is something wrong wi 


some- 
your 


ee ee a. help the same as bowels, so 7 
for Doan’s Pills, used su 
for over 40 years. They give ha; 
will help the ak each hee y Hy he = ae 
ous waste fi waste from s your blood. s Pills. 


HOLD TEETH TIGHT 


Dr. esantite , os Lining works 
under a new principle. Stops falling 
teeth while eating, talking wy 
Net a e or powder. lothing e it 
ever tore. Quickly, easily applied 

Let us prove = claims. We we pos ,a i ei. trial 
ae 26c together with rections. Money -bac 


tnc., Dept. 104, Box 3346, Merchangise CAND LABORATORIES, 


=S—8 Memorial Stones $9 Up 


—_ 
- jue Free Catalog and Samples of Marble & 
——- 4g Granite. Low Prices. Freight Paid. Guar- 
anteed. Erecting Service. Write Now 


_U.S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Onece. Fla. 


CAT ATA R R H bs aches. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 
YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT IS FREE! Hall’s Nasal Catarrh 














Medicine (2 Methods) relieves phlegm-filled throat | 


and stuffed-up nose or we will refund your money. 
Reliable Firm---68 years in business. your Drug- 
gist for Hall’s east Catarrh Medicine. Send 3c 


stamp for tube of the Quick Relief Method-—-(Nasal 
Ointment) and Free Catarr' 











h Booklet. 
F. 4. CHENEY & CO. | Dept. 1310 Toledo, 0. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


Stomach Ulcers 
Caused by Gastric Hyperacidity 


FREE Booklet on simple home treatment. 
Hundreds report they were saved from 
omave oa. aoe all about this amazing 
inexpensive home treatm Pain relieved from the 
Start. ae nee or liquid diet. This valuable booklet 
sent FREE with information as to guaranteed trial 
offer. TWIN CITY VON Department 236, 


Saint Paul. Minnesota.— Adv. 


CURB 


PILES MISERY 


Cruel Pile sufferin y LIEPE RECTAL 
OINTMENT, say multitudes of users. Easy home 
methéd. empeniine, MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 
Write at pone or FREE Literature. 

LIEPE D RUG ‘CO., 3284 N. Green Bay Ave., 
Milwouices, Wis. 





Dept. 16, 














Disappearing Dime 

For this trick the performer needs 
a dime, preferably a worn one, and an 
empty safety matchbox. The box is 
turned upside down so that the bottom 
of the drawer is up. Starting the dime 
spinning on edge on a table, the per- 
former brings the matchbox down 
over it quickly. The blow must be 
straight and hard enough to force the 
dime up through the thin wood in the 
box top. Now, removing the box 
from the table, the performer shows 
that the coin has disappeared. Then 
he nonchalantly opens the matchbox 
and removes the coin from the drawer. 


Thought Chain ‘ 


Here is a good game for almost any 
indoor party. The guests are first 
provided with paper and pencil. Some- 
one then pronounces a word — any 
word—and everybody writes it down. 
Then everybody continues to write 
down other words or thoughts sug- 
gested by that word, until the signal 
to stop is given. No two people think 
alike, of course, and when these vari- 
ous thought chains are read off they 
will prove entertaining. 








Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by H. G. Kemske, of La Crosse, Wis., 
is as follows: Henry lives on the even 
numbered side of Main street. John 
lives on the odd numbered side of the 
same street. Starting with his house, 
John added all the house numbers on 
his side toward the start of the street, 
including number one. Henry did the 
same on his side of the street, his last 
number being two (no numbers miss- 
ing). When the boys added their two 
sums they had a grand total of 2,638. 
If the number on Henry’s house plus 
the number on John’s house is 143, 
what is the street number of each of 
the boys’ homes? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The house- 
wrecker wanted $500 to do the work. 
Ori 


Smiles 

Boogy—I don’t like his tactics, but 
boy, you certainly have to hand it to 
that dictator! 

Woogy—No one bothers any more 
to hand him anything. He grabs it. 


Pete—My wife’s 
when she talks. 

Tubby—So is my wife’s contradic- 
tion. 


diction is perfect 


Tired Business Man—Take dancing 
lessons? Never! There are too many 
other ways by which I can make a 
fool of myself. 

Wifey—yYes, darling, I know; but 
you've tried all of those. 


PASTIME and SMILES 
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Mrs. Fogmore—Have you nothing el 
you can show me, young man? 

Clerk (nettled)—Nothing but my tongue 
madam! 





1st Poilu—That 1 soutiée 
shooter is a dead shot. 

2nd Poilu—He will be in a minute 
poor fellow. 


Sharp 





Patron—I want to order a ton 
coal. 

Dealer—What size? 

Patron—I want a full 2,240-pound 
ton. 


Employer —How can you tel! the 
approach of winter, George? 

George—Well, sah, it begins ter git 
later earlier, 


Teacher—Anonymous means with- 
out a name. Now, Willie, give an ex- 
ample by using the word in a sen- 
tence. 

Willie—Our 
mous. 





new baby is anon) 


Cryeng—My wife has been nursing 
a grouch all“week. 

Holowynge — Been 
you? 


laid up, have 





Izzy—What’s__ the 
tween a sewing machine and a kiss 

Lizzie—I know they’re different, 
but you tell me. 

Izzy—One sews seams nice and the 
other seems so nice. 


} 


difference _ be- 


» 





Skjold—My wife is trying to reduc 
but isn’t succeeding very well. 

Bjones—Tell her to have faith. Re- 
member faith will move mountains. 

Skjold—You may have seen mou!- 
tains, but you have never seen My 
wife. 


Lecturer—He drove straight to his 
goal. He looked neither to the right 
ner to the left, but pressed forward, 
moved by a definite purpose. Neither 
friend nor foe could delay him nor 
turn him from his course. Al] who 
crossed his path did so at their ow? 
peril. What would you call such 4 
man? 

Audience (in unison) — A 
driver. 


truck 
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AGENTS WANTED 


IST TMAS CARD BOX ASSORTMENTS SELLING 
e “Wildfire.” People who have never sold a 
in ‘nei lives are Reaping Harvests with our 
Ch iampion”’ 21.folder assortment, including sen- 
nal ‘“Mystery Card’’—Biggest sales-puller of all 
t Costs 50e—Sells for $1.00. Worth $2.85. Also 
eve ther bargain assortments, and personal im- 

ited cards. Write today. Samples on Approval. 
Siver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Ave., Dept. 73, New 














SELL SOAP. Own a steady route; full or spare time. 
; e money at-once and all year ‘round with Soaps 
‘ many other daily home necessities. Big com- 
plete Outfit of full size packages sree to reliable per- 
sons W rite quick for Pree Offer. . J. Mills, 6119 
: Cincinnati, O. 








MAS CARD WINNER brings you quick pro- 
f ‘Ser nsational ‘‘Blue Ribbon’’ 2l-card assortment 
‘ $1.00. You make 100% profit. 10 other fast- 
ssortments; Personal Christmas Cards, 60 for 
¢ "Pree Sample Offer. Chilton Greetings, 147 
ept. 20- Boston, Mass. 


BABY CHICKS ‘ 
= FOR SPECIAL PRICES on October, Novem- 
December a, $3.95 r 100 and up 
Hatchery, Dept. F, Chestnut, Illinois. 
CLOTHING aT SALE 
ES 25c, Pamily clothed—$4.50, clothing hats 


Free Catalogue, new merchandise Agents 
Eunice, 197-7 Division Street, New York. 


HELP WANTED 


RIED Positions: $2,500 yearly and up. 

get one for you; small cost. Write for valu- 

e information No. M-4. Executive’s Promotion 
e, Washington, D. C. 


HOSIERY FOR SALE 


ES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—Five pairs 
$1.00 Postpaid, Slightly imperfect. Money back 
tee. Hayes Hosiery Co.. Dept. P, Lexington, 


oh 











Let us 


ie 





MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


"EARNED $267, THREE WEEKS, raising mush- 

in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed 
erhaps suitable. We buy crops. Book free. United, 
incoln Ave., Dept. 273, Chicago. 


: NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 

KE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a trained practical 
e! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
School of Nursing, Dept. M-11. Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


LL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 1c green Franklin 
ips, rotary perforated eleven (up to _ $1,000.00 
f wnused). Bend 6c today for Large Illustrated 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, 
4-PA-10. Elyria, Ohio. 
i PATENT ATTORNEYS 
rE NTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
stered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
‘Was hington, D. C. 
NTIONS 3 COMMERCIALIZED. 
ted. Write Adam Fisher Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
> DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
gement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
Cards from your negative $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 
tudios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 
LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In ‘Natural Col- 
Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c. ‘Amazingly beautiful. Natural 
r Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
MPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beautiful dou- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 ‘guaranteed never- 
e prints each rol] 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, 























Patented or un- 
168 En- 








a SONG POEMS WANTED 
;WRITERS: Send your poem ‘today for imme- 
te consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
ig, Chicago. 
sINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publica- 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 
rtland, Ore. 
SONGWRITERS sie 
NRITERS: Learn the truth about songwriting 
nities. Send for free booklet. Allied Music, 
K-3247, Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Senses: your income at home by 
new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
Color name. We instruct you 


Sim and su ou with work. Write 
f today pels REE BOOKLET. 
Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 


DILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
oe low cost-home treatment. — 
pe yy Le 
Rectal Clinkes, Clinics, where I have successfully 

. ted thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 640, Kansas City, Mo. 

















HOUSEHOLD 


Stuffed Green Peppers 


One of the season’s popular hot 
luncheon dishes, stuffed green pep- 
pers call for these ingredients: six 





green peppers, one-and-a-half cups 
fresh bread cubes, one cup diced 
cooked meat, one cup tomato pulp, 


two tablespoons minced onion, two 
tablespoons fat, two tablespoons Wor- 
cestershire sauce and one-half tea- 
spoon salt. 

Prepare the peppers by cutting off 
the tops and removing the seeds, 
then parboiling for five minutes. That 
done, brown the onions in the fat and 
mix with the remaining ingredients. 
Fill the hollow peppers with the stuff- 
ing and bake in moderate oven for 45 
minutes. 


Peach Shortcake 


Among the many appetizing ways to 
serve peaches is peach shortcake. 
These ingredients are needed: two 
cups flour, two-thirds cup milk, one- 
third cup shortening, four teaspoons 
baking powder, one-half teaspoon 
salt, and one well-beaten egg. 

Sift the dry ingredients, then work 
in the shortening. Next combine the 
egg and milk and add to the dry in- 
gredients. Stir until] well blended, 
then turn out on a floured surface and 
knead slightly. Divide the dough into 
halves and roll out to fit an eight-inch 
layer pan. Spread each layer with 
melted butter, place one on top of the 
other and bake in moderate oven for 
25 minutes. 

Cover with fresh-sliced, sugared 
peaches and serve with cream, whip- 
ped cream or ice cream topping. 


Week’s Hints 


q Tomato sauce makes a tasty top- 
ping for most omelets. 








~G A handful of moistened absorb- 
ent cotton will pick up bits of broken 
glass without endangering the fingers. 


q For a tasty topping for that pork 
loin roast: when the roast is nearly 
cooked, spread generously with apple- 
sauce mixed with brown sugar and a 
little cinnamon and clove, ther brown 
until a slight crust is formed. 


gG Odors ean be removed from bot- 
tles by rinsing with cold water to 
which a little dry mustard is added. 


gq Bulging or swelling of either or 
both ends of a can indicates that the 
contents are spoiled. 


@ Egg whites separate from the 
yokes most easily when the eggs are 
cold, 


@ Wax or soap rubber along the 
sliding edges of dresser drawers will 
make them move in and out easily. 


G When using apples in 
leave skin on to add color. 


salads, 
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infer ings 
or Maney bach 


To relieve the mae | pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or y Banh in few minutes, 
gt! NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 

© opiates. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
your money back. Don't suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee, 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome 
loose plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an 
improved powder, sprinkled on upper "and 
lower plates holds them firmer so that 
they feel more comfortable. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate 
odor” (denture breath). Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 


Here’s the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Anyone Can 
Use on Any Reducible Rupture 
Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men, women and 
children will rejoice to know that we full 
plan so successfully used by Capt. W. Cal- 
lings for his double rupture from wines » he 
suffered so long will be sent free to all who 
write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to Capt. 
W._A. Collings, Inc., Box 200P, Watertown, 





N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to find out and 
you may bless the day you sent for it. Hun- 
dreds have already reported satisfactory re- 
sults following this free offer. 
away—NOW—before you put 
ee Sees ee 


Send right 
down this 





—HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS 


I I will send a: —- fe 8 rf 
om bo pa pad) Teaatutent by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 


2%. If not your report cancels ¢ . 
Address D. DB. JL Lies. 449 Lane Bids. St. Marys, Kenese 









Save $$. Deal direct with factory. 
Many Beautifal LowPrice designs. 
Write for Free Sample, Catalogue. & 


1927-¥,Piedmont Rd.,Atlanta,Ga, 


ALL »BLADDER 


STONE Dis 


Small ‘ad Bie Vi Value 





SPECIAL CLUB NO. 104 34 3 ONLY 
Woman’s World, 1 yr. 30 
Household Magazine, 1 me . 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues Yaron gnee 


Clip this ad and mail with $1.36 te 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, _D. c 






FREE BOOK points 

P Prog from hy 
quick relief. fatiqnts from alt over. 
success of McCleary mild method with- 


out drastic surgery. — a 
list and book in plain wrap 


McCLEARY ¢ CLINIC 


3982 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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YES_OUR NEW DUO-THERM 
BRINGS HEAT 
DOWN WHERE WE NEED IT! 


OUR FLOORS ARE 
LIKE IcE ! 
BUT YOURS ARE 
SO WARM! 


Enjoy warmer winters— with a Duo-Therm! 


VEN if this should be one of those 

bitter, old-time winters—you’ll be 
warm and comfortable with the clean, 
cheap, silent heat this new fuel-oil Duo- 
Therm gives! 

It gives you more heat from every 
drop of oil—because of its patented Bias- 
Baffle Burner! It gives regulated heat— 
at the turn of a handy dial. It gives a 
flood of extra heat when you open the 
radiant door! 

And in addition—it gives you what no 
other heater can give you! POWER-AIR! 


id Plenty of heat in winter! Your Duo- 
ie Therm Power-Air* will drive heat to 
every corner! You get uniform, ‘“‘floor- 
to-ceiling’’ comfort—and extra heat for 
every room! 


Greater heating comfort than ever 
before! Duo-Therm’s amazing new 
Power-Air drives heat all through your 
house—circulates heat faster, better, to 
every corner of every room! It brings lazy 
ceiling heat down where you need it— 
gives uniform “floor-to-ceiling” comfort— 
saves at least 5% in fuel costs! And it 
does more .....2... 


New “Year-Round” 


A cooling breeze in summer! When it’s 
hot and sticky, plug in your Power-Air 
and let a‘ brisk, refreshing breeze help 
keep you cool! 
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Name 


Duo-Therm’s new “Power-Air’ heater 


KEEPS FLOORS WARM- by force! 


—— TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY! —— — 


DUO-THERM DIVISION, 
Dept. P-910, Motor Wheel Corporatio& Lansing, Michigan 
Tell me about this new Duo-Therm heater! 





















a: 


KEEPS HEAT MOVING— 
GIVES EVEN, TOP-TO-BOTTOM 
COMFORT— 
CQGMPARE THESE RESULTS: 


Ordinary heaters send heat up—where 
it “‘loafs” on your ceiling. Result: your 
floors are drafty, chilly. Your ceilin; 
are hot—note the chart and tempe: 
ature difference! (Tests made in a 
standard home.) 























Duo-Therm's new Power- Air force 
ceiling-heat to ‘“‘move on’’ — forces 

down—puts it to work on your floors! 
Note these actual test figures! 
Duo-Therm’s powerful biower gives 
you the same positive forced heat asa 
modern basement furnace! 


Gives you cooler summers, too! 
In hot weather—your Power-Air will 
pour out a cooling 27-mile-an-hour breeze! 
You can direct it anywhere—up, down 
right or left! You can use Power-Air t 
dry wet shoes, clothing, laundry —winter 
or summer. Women can dry their hair. 
And Power-Air costs little to run! It 


takes no more current than a 60-watt 
lamp. 


A Duo-Therm costs no more! A Duo- 
Therm, even with Power-Air, costs you 
no more than ordinary héaters! See the 
beautiful new models at your dealer’s— 
today. They come in the handsome Gold- 
en Fleck enamel finish—they heat 1 to 6 
rooms—they’re sold on easy payments. 


Or mail the coupon—now! 
*Patent applied for 





DUO-THERM 


Street 











City 


: | Fuel Oil Circulating Heaters 


State 
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